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CORN IN THE CRIB, MEAT IN THE SMOKEHOUSE, COTTON IN THE POOL, AND MONEY IN THE BANK—WHO WOULDN’T SMILE? 
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HECK Dodge Brothers new 
Four on every item of per- 
formance; pick-up....speed.... 
power .... flexibility .... ease of 
handling. Your verdict on every 
count will be the same—amazing! 
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Never before has equal 4-cylinder ... 
performanceexisted. One horse- 
power to every sixty-eight pounds 
of weight. 
formance! 
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Big-car roominess—and seat com- 
fort unbelievable in a car so trim 
and compact. 


Body features hitherto provided 
on costly cars only. . . integral 
belt moulding . . . all-metal roof 
and many others. 


Absurdly low gas and oil con- 


Mile-a-minute per- sumption. A thrifty Four—and 


a thrilling performer! 
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NEW FOURS 















OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 




















WE WANT YoUTO SEEAND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you 
to buy razor send us $1.95. [If you don’t want itreturato us. The 
Dixie razors. You could not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5 
for yourself. If you buy it, strop will be sent free. Order on coupon x 

DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA, 
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> o pb ideal cur- 
ing economical handling of crop. Large 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and_ roof; 
construction. 3 
erected. Special in- 
ducements for orders 
now, Write t '. 
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OR RETURN 
DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 


ILO le 
10 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 


- 








Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, 


Name. 


from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 
. anywhere—overhead tank, pressure tank. 
(6) No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran- 
teed your money’s worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 
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Rife Ram, established 1884. 
Write for catalog. 

































NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
NEWS | 
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en folks of Macon County have 
named their county fair “The Bread 
and Butter Show.” 
Sweet potato storage houses with a 
capacity for 20,000 bush- 
els have been completed 
in Rutherford County. 
R. W. Graeber, ex- 
tension forester of 
State College has been 
elected secretary of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association. 
Dean I. O. Schaub, E. W. Gaither, dis- 
trict agent of the southeastern district, 
and eight county agents have returned 
from a tour of Denmark and other agri- 
cultural sections of northern Europe. 


The first Four-H club fair to be held 
in North Carolina this fall was the Ire- 
dell Fair at the Experiment Station farm 
near Statesville on September 24, about 
100 club boys and many club girls taking 
part. 

The Henderson County Small Fruit 
Growers’ Association has just completed 
its membership agreement and marketing 
contract. Members pooled their money 
for a supply of cherry trees to be pur- 
chased by Extension Horticulturist H. R. 
Niswonger. 

C. B. Williams advises for small grain 
400 to 500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
analyzing from 10 to 12 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 3 to 4 per cent ammonia and 
from 2 to 3 per cent of potash. If the 
soil has been improved by a good rota- 
tion of crops in which legumes have been 
plowed under, the nitrogen may be de- 
creased or left out entirely. 

This will be the last season for pyrotol 
distribution in North Carolina, according 





to James M. Gray of State College, as | 


all storage warehouses must be cleaned 
out by January 1. Farmers who wish to 
use pyrotol this winter, in clearing land 
or other farm work, should pool their 
orders early and send them through the 
county agent as quickly as possible. Py- 
rotol is sold at a rate of $9 per hundred 
pounds plus freight. 


| WANTS TENANT-WORN SOIL | 
| RESTORED | 


“IN THE spring of 1920 I rented 22 

acres to a tenant. That year he made 
14 bales of cotton on 17 acres but made 
only four bales last year. I am through 
with tenants and want to know if sub- 
soiling this land will pay me and what 
crops to grow to restore the land.” 

There are several steps to be taken in 
order to restore this soil to the state of 
productiveness it had six years ago:— 

1. The first thing to do with this land is to 
terrace it—do a thoroughly good job of it. 

2. Right now, as soon as possible, plow five 
or six inches deep, and apply a ton of lime 
to the acre. Then sow as soon as possible 
5 pecks of Abruzzi rye and 1 peck of vetch 
per acre, applying 400 pounds per acre of 
8-4-4 fertilizer. 

3. Next February, sow 20 pounds of lespe- 
deza seed to the acre, sowing on top of the 
ground without covering. 

4. In March top-dress with 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre. 


5. Harvest rye and vetch for mixed seed 








and give the lespedeza full possession of the 
land. 

6. Next fall save the lespedeza seed with 
the “‘pan,”’ specially constructed for this pur- 
pose. Then plow the land and sow to wheat 
or barley; or, the lespedeza may be plowed 


in before September 20 and oats and vetch 
(or Abruzzi rye and vetch) sowed. 


7. The following spring plow this crop un 
der and plant the field to corn with soybeans, 
cowpeas, or velvet beans. 

Two years of the above treatment 
should bring this land back to its condl- 
tion of fertility six years ago and while 
doing so, produce enough grazing am 
seed to pay the expenses of the soil 1m 
provement crops. 

If this land has a distinct hardpan, sub- 
soiling is advised, though deep plowing 
will probably get rid of the hardpan 





at much less expense than subsoiling. | 94 
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Better Farm Business in October 


Timely Reminders Regarding Buying, Selling, Financing, Etc., on Dixie Farms 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Matters Needing 


Prompt Attention 
ET’S begin planning now as to how we can use our 
time to best advantage from now until next 


spring. “Most farmers should value their time 


at %4 cent up to 1 cent a minute,” advises Dr. George 
F. Warren. 


“Probably no other single mistake on the 
part of Americans, and especially 
American farmers, causes so much 
loss as does loss of time,” Dr. 
Warren asserts. “Some farmers 
now spend a dollar’s worth of 
time saving a half dollar’s worth 
of goods.” 


2. Most farmers should invest 
at least a part of this year’s crop 
money in better fences. “I had 
just as lief try to farm without plows as try to raise 
livestock without fences,” is the way Fred P. Latham 
puts it. 

3. Many farmers will find it hard to do, but all who 
have the determination and moral courage to resist 
temptations to spend surplus money will do well to 
make plans now to stay out of time prices or “crop lien 
buying” next year. As the United States Department 
of Agriculture says :— 

“Farmers who use merchant credit often do not 
know what it costs them, because ordinarily the 
cost is not based on a fixed interest rate but is cov- 
ered in a higher price paid for supplies purchased 
on credit. Farmers in certain areas in North Caro- 
lina in 1921 paid an average of 22.3 per cent for 
their merchant credit. In Georgia a corresponding 
average rate was 24.3 per cent.” 

4. Buying lime coéperatively is one form of good 
farm business. “I had a lot of trouble in getting lime 
at a reasonable price until several of my neighbors 
joined in the purchase of a car,” said a Piedmont 
farmer recently. ‘All my land has now been limed 
twice in six years and I have my first good start of 
alfalfa and get fully 10 bushels more corn per acre 
than I did before using lime for red clover.” 

5. Many readers are inquiring when the affairs of 
the Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Association will be 
finally settled and payments, if any, made to members. 
In answer to this inquiry, the receivers say: “It will 
be impossible to say what the association’s receivers 
will be in position to pay until all of the assets have 
been disposed of and all the general creditors paid in 
full. At present we do not look for a completion of 
this within the next 12 months.” 

6. The Nebraska Farmer issues this warning to 
farmers in the Wheat Belt, which also deserves the 
consideration of all Southern wheat growers who raise 
wheat for market :— 

“A recent survey by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that farmers of the 
United States intend to increase their winter wheat 
acreage this fall 13.7 per cent above the acreage 
sowed last fall. That would mean the largest acre- 
age of winter wheat sowed in any season except in 
1918 during the war. The thinking farmer will 
see the danger of such an increase.” 

7. Farmers are still at a disadvantage in the exchange 
of farm products for other commodities. The general 
Price level is now 147 per cent of pre-war and farm 
Products at only 139 per cent of pre-war. This, how- 
ever, is a nine-point increase as compared with last 
April when the farm price index number was only 130. 
The disadvantage which the farmer ‘suffers in the ex- 
change of his products makes it all the more important 
for him to make everything he can at home and thereby 
avoid the present unfair exchange basis. 

8. From a business standpoint it pays to use the pro- 
tection that life and fire insurance gives. Life insurance 
has the following great uses :— 


1, Family protection. 
2. Business insurance (including, in case of. the farmer, 
protection of the mortgage on his farm), 
Insurance for education of children. 
4. Old age insurance. 


As for fire insurance, probably no one needs this sort 
of protection more than the farmer because (1) of the 
great fire hazard that exists on the farm; (2) the help- 
lessness of the farmer in case of fire, and (3) the hard- 
ship that is inflicted by the loss due to fires. 

9. Farmers are wasting about 20 per cent of the pur- 
chase price of lumber every year by cutting in two a 
long board when two short ones would answer. Boards 
less than eight feet in length all have a reduced sales 
value because it is the habit to specify long pieces in 
buying. There is waste every time a long board is cut 
when a short one would answer the same purpose. 
Short pieces like sawdust are always found at the saw- 
mill. Using them conserves the nation’s diminishing 
reserves and saves the consumer’s money. 


II. Know the Grade and Staple of Your Cotton 


OTTON is bringing a good price this year, but as 
c: in past years, thousands of farmers will not get 

full valtie for it because they sell blindfolded so 
far as its actual value is concerned. To get the full 
value of cotton, farmers should know its grade and 
staple. Your county agent will usually tell you how to 
get your cotton properly graded and stapled, and The 
Progressive Farmer publishes figures showing what 
premiums the better grades and staples are bringing on 
standard markets. If the local buyers will not pay a 
premium for grade and staple, farmers can have sam- 
ples of cotton drawn and mail them to cotton brokers 
in the larger cities. 


A still better method than this is to put the entire 
burden of selling your cotton on a co6perative market- 
ing association. The cotton codps sell all cotton on 
a basis of its grade and staple. Furthermore, many of 
these associations are now arranging various pools so 
that farmers may get their money much earlier than is 
possible with the full-year pool. If a farmer is not 
willing to join a cotton codp, then the best way to get 
the full value of quality cotton is for the farmers in a 
gin community to agree to grow only one variety and 
then make an arrangement with the ginner to handle 
only the one variety. With this sort of an arrangement, 


12) fa] 
HARRY LAUDER’S BANK BOOK 


IR Harry Lauder, the world-famous singer 
and comedian, whose saving habit is well 
known, pays this tribute to his bank book:— 


“My bank book is my favorite reading, I 
confess. I do my work for the love of it be- 
cause my heart is in it. 
But a bank book can be 
thrilling—the best literary 
thriller in the world. Next 
to the Bible the bank 
book is the world’s great- 
est book. The edition of 
the bank book is too lim- 
ited. Every man should 
have his copy. And he 
should keep it for private 
circulation—wery private. 
No other one in the world 
should know what is in 
that precious bank book. The Scots have a 
proverb, ‘Aye, keep somethin’ to yerself ye 
would na tell to ony. That's your bank book. 
On every page there should be something nicer 
than on the page before, and every bank book 
should have a happy ending. People open the 
check book too often and the bank book not 
often enough. The check book’s too full of 
reading matter!” 








HARRY LAUDER 











cotton may be grown and assembled in lots that will 
attract buyers who are willing to pay the full premium 
for grade and staple. 

Right now is the time to organize a one-variety com- 
munity for 1928 because it is at cotton-selling time that 
the questions of quality, full premiums, etc., are upmost 
in the farmer’s mind. 


III. How to Get Full Profits From Cotton Seed 


OTTON seed should not be used for feed or fer- 

tilizer. One thousand to 1,100 pounds of cotton- 

seed meal contains as much fertilizing value as 
one ton of raw cotton seed. One ton of meal is worth 
as much for feed as 1% tons of seed. Therefore it is 
poor business to use cotton seed for feed or fertilizer. 
Usually a ton of seed can be exchanged for a ton of 
meal, and it is good business for the farmer to make 
the trade. However, before swapping seed for meal, 
we should find out the price of each because sometimes 
the prices of the two justify the oil miller in giving 
farmers a little more than a ton of meal for a ton of 
seed. After getting a line on the prices of seed and 
meal, one can either (1) exchange seed for meal, or (2) 
sell the seed and buy meal, according to which will give 
the best net returns. : 

After trading seed for meal, it is then good business 
to use the meal liberally in the rations of all farm ani- 
mals. All animals need a balanced ration; that is, one 
that contains sufficient protein to balance the carbohy- 
drates and fat. Cottonseed meal is our cheapest source 
of protein. It is a home-grown product and it is an 
economic crime that by our lack of knowledge and in- 
terest, we have failed to use it liberally. Think of the 
folly of the thing. Here we have an abundance of 
cheap protein feed, and yet our livestock are failing to 
do their best because we won’t balance their ration with 
this protein. Every horse and mule in the South should 
be getting a pound of cottonseed meal a day. It will 
replace two pounds of corn and in so doing balance and 
cheapen the ration. 

But as much as we like cottonseed meal as a feed, 
we rate it low as a fertilizer. Our suggestion is that 
after exchanging enough seed for sufficient meal for 
feeding purposes the other seed be sold, and fer- 
tilizer be purchased in the form of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. Meal will be higher this year, 
and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia cheaper, 
so no farmer can afford to use seed or meal as fertilizer, 


IV. Farmers Should Advertise More 


ITY business men realize the value of printer’s ink 
and we wonder if it is not time farm business 
learned a lesson from them. Much valuable stuff 

goes to waste on nearly every farm for lack of a mar- 
ket; and often a market could be had by advertising 
in local ar farm papers. 

The Progressive Farmer regularly invites its readers 
to ask us where they can buy anything not advertised 
in our columns. In the last few weeks here are some 
of the things subscribers have written us they wished 
to buy, and most of these thing should have been ad- 
vertised in our columns :— 


1, Pure buckwheat flour. 15. Blight-proof chestnut 
2. Poison to kill harlequin trees. 
bugs. 16. Raccoons. 
3. Barley for seed. 17, Austrian winter peu seed. 
4. Pure Fulghum seed oats. 18. Grape baskets. 
5. Crates to ship evergreens 19. Seedling locusts to grow 
in. posts. 
6. Wilt-proof spinach seed. 20. Strawberry plants. 
7. Van Fleet raspberry. 21. Arsenate of lead and cal- 
8 Young dewberry. cium arsenate. 
9. Bulbs grown in the South. 22. Berry boxes and grape 
10. Serum to treat hogs for basqets. 
cholera. 23. Pruning shears and saw. 
11, Paradichlorobenzene. 2. Registered spotted Po- 
12. Poison for Mexican bean land China hogs. 
beetle. 25. Flemish Giant rabbits. 
13. Fish to stock ponds. 2%. New Zealand red rabbits, 
14. Poison for plant lice, 27. Blight-proof pear trees. 








The Progressive Farmer 
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'Should We Try Co-op Tobacco Marketing Again? 


year’s prices on the auction floors has aroused 

renewed discussion as to the necessity for grow- 
ers controlling the marketing of the products made in 
the sweat of their own faces. 

The discussion is all the more pertinent because while 
there has been considerable increase in tobacco poduc- 
tion this year, there has also been greatly increased 
consumption this year and for many previous years. 


I 

The World War simply set the whole wide world, 
male and female, smoking cigarettes, and American 
cigarette production has increased from 16,000,000,000 
the year the war began (1914) to 93,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1926-27—an increase of almost 500 per cent 
in thirteen years! From 1897 to 1907, the number of 
pounds of tobacco manufactured into small cigarettes 
in America increased only from 17,477,402 pounds to 
18,498,212, but since that time the number of pounds 
has increased year by year as follows :— 


POUNDS USED IN SMALL CIGARETTES 


‘k= disappointment of tobacco farmers over this 


1908..... 20,509,433 11S... 00 66,699,013 1922..... 169,455,096 
ee 23,558,287 1916..... 93,233,755 1923. ..0. 200,238,245 
1910. .... 31,099,325 1917... 133,374,761 5 217,562,385 
1911..... 38,446,231 1916...... 177,167 ,844 1925..... 244,170,315 
1912..... 46,966,201 1919..... 197,880,881 1926..... 274,081,179 
1913..... 56,420,334 Ly 176,739,478 

CS 62,116,966 1921..... 191,004,707 


Furthermore, it is pertinent to recall that manufac- 
turers of cigarettes have not increased production 500 
per cent without increasing their profits in similar pro- 
portion. Tobacco manufacturers are rolling in wealth. 
The man who in 1919 had a $100 share of R. J. Rey- 
nolds Company stock (even then worth $380) has since 
received $426.90 in dividends on that $100 share—and 
still has the stock itself, which has been augmented by 
additional free “stock dividends” until the total aggre- 
gates $3,000 in market value—all on a share of stock 
originally worth only $100! 


Let a reader at any store weigh out a pound of cig- 
arettes and figure out the sale price of a pound of 
manufactured product (less pasteboard and paper) and 
then compare this price with the price of a pound of 
leaf tobacco. An increase of 5 cents a pound—the dif- 
ference between bare cost of production on one hand 
and a living wage and the ordinary comforts of life for 
the tobacco farmer’s family on the other hand—ought 
to be found somewhere in the present difference be- 
tween prices of a pound of leaf tobacco and a pound of 
manufactured tobacco, Or if manufacturers, ware- 
housemen, and dealers cannot spare an extra nickel a 
pound for the man whose sweat grew the crop, then 5 
cents added to the cost of the manufactured product 
would never be noticed by the cigarette-smoker. 


Yet even this small increase of 5 cents a pound is not 
likely to be won by growers unless they organize and 
fight for it. What else but lower prices could be ex- 
pected under conditions existing today? Growers beg- 
ged for earlier opening of North Carolina markets, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and others went directly 
to headquarters, but all to no avail. The farmers must 
accept whatever the bosses decide—not only about prices 
and grades but about dates of opening and everything 
else. Growers have to wait for warehouses to open 
until a considerable part of the crop can’t keep any 
longer. Then every grower must try to crowd out 
every other grower in seeing how fast he can pile to- 
bacco on the warehouse floors and breathlessly take off 
his hat and say to the auctioneers, “Please, sirs, how 
much will you condescend to give me for what I have 
produced?” Then auctioneers and buyers take pride in 
seeing how fast tobacco can be “raffled off” without 
getting within a mile of scientific grading—with the 
result that buyers naturally “bid low enough to be safe 
anyhow.” Is it any wonder that experts have declared 
that no other important crop in America has been so 
inefficiently marketed as tobacco? We have on our 
desk now a letter from a man who tells us that in 1921 
he managed to sell the same pile of tobacco on the 
auction floors ten times the same day with the follow- 
ing results :— 

First sale, 28 cents. 

Second sale, 31 cents, 

Third sale, 23% cents. 


Fourth sale, 37 cents. 
Fifth sale, 3444 cents, 


Sixth sale, 28 cents. 
Seventh sale, 35% cents. 
Eighth sale, 21 cents. 
Ninth sale, 2534 cents. 
Tenth sale, 36% cents. 


Il 
Unquestionably farmers are not getting what they 
ought to get for tobacco. Unquestionably the farmer 
who takes pains to grow a good grade realizes that it is 
just a gamble as to whether he will get a fair price for 


. 


that particular grade even by prevailing market stan- 
dards (so far as they may be said to have standards 
at all). 

Yet what is the remedy? Other groups of American 
farmers have found relief in codperative marketing, 
but when cooperative marketing is mentioned, some- 
body is immediately ready to repeat the widespread 
propaganda by which it has been sought to poison the 
minds of farmers against any further efforts at organ- 
izing to protect themselves :— 

“We tried to organize but we made a lot of mis- 
takes and some men used the system to make ex- 
cessive profits for themselves.” 


The Progressive Farmer grants the truth of both 
these declarations. Repeatedly we pointed out that 
certain mistakes were being made, and we led the fight 
again the redrying policy by which certain officials 
made large profits at the expense of growers. We were 
even accused of “disloyalty” because we insisted that 
reforms be instituted instead of our telling growers 
that “everything is all right,” as the chief officials 
wanted us to do. But at the same time we are ready to 
make two other declarations just as emphatically :— 

1. The “mistakes” that were made in the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association are no 
more serious than the “mistakes” in our present 
system of tobacco marketing; and there is this de- 
cided difference: About the mistakes in the existing 
system the farmers can do nothing but complain, 
while “the powers that be” laugh at our impotence. 
About the mistakes of codperative marketing, farm- 
ers could protest with power, and such mistakes 
were largely corrected during the very first organi- 
zation period of the association. 

2. As for excessive profits made by a few to- 
bacco association officials we would say: More ex- 
cessive profits (over and above fair salaries and 
wages) are made off the farmer every month by 
the warehouse system than were made by Patter- 
son, Watkins, and Edmondson throughout the To- 
bacco Association’s existence. 

ill 

Whenever growers found anything wrong with the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coédperative Association, it was their 
duty and privilege to help make it right. They could 
discuss the matter in their local meetings. They could 
talk the matter over with the management. They could 
demand to see the books and get the exact records. 
They could appeal to the directors. They could even air 
their grievances in public meetings and the public press. 


All these remedies were open to members of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association and all of 
them, in fact, were used. The mistakes of the asso- 
ciation were being remedied by these processes. Sal- 
aries, high at first, were being steadily reduced. A re- 
drying policy, wrong in principle, was denounced by 
the membership, repudiated, and the fact definitely es- 
tablished that such a mistake would not occur again. 
The financing policies of the association improved so 
that first cash advances increased from about 334 per 
cent the first year to about 60 per cent the fourth year. 
The stupendous task of establishing grades for tobacco 
and having these recognized by big buyers was achieved. 
The process of establishing contacts with buyers here 
and in Europe was necessarily slow but was proceeding 
successfully. A few unworthy officials managed for a 
time.to fool many, but were soon discharged, repu- 
diated, and sued, and men of high integrity and business 
judgment from North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia given control of the association. 

All these things, be it remembered, had been achieved 
before a receivership was ordered—by the growers 
themselves. Farmers were getting somewhere in learn- 
ing to operate an association for selling their own 
products. They discovered some wrong policies to cor- 
rect but they were acquiring power to correct them. 
Furthermore, grower-members were finding out from 











Next Week and Later 
Marketing Southern Pecans—By J. W. Firor. 
Helping Toward “$500 More” by Planning Needed 
Building and Repairs. 
Girlhood Memories of the Old South—By Mrs. 
Theresa Gamble Head. 
Today or Tomorrow—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 
Alcohol and the Heart—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
October 29—Fall Number for Farm Women, 








these experiences (1) how to avoid similar mistakes in 
future and (2) how to get the whiphand over officials 
so they could prevent or promptly correct any mistakes 
in the future. 

IV 


To sum up the existing situation, it seems to us that 
the following facts stand out :— 


1. Tobacco growers are not getting the prices for 
leaf tobacco which they are entitled to receive in view 
of the great increase in cigarette production and the 
enormous profits of the tobacco trade. 


2. If farmers do not get extra good prices now dur- 
ing this period of overwhelming increase in cigarette 
production and enormous profits on tobacco manufac- 
turing, they certainly cannot expect good prices after 
consumption becomes normal and profits stabilized. 
This is a “boom time” with cigarette tobacco, and 
growers are entitled to some of the boom profits. 


3. So long as farmers are unorganized and simply 
(in effect) dump their crop on the warehouse floors, 
take off their hats to the buying world and say, “Please, 
sir, how much will you give us?” they cannot expect 
fair prices. 


4. It may not come this year or next or even in five 
years, but in the long run growers must again try some 
form of codperative marketing, in which they can profit 
by all the lessons of their past experience. When mis- 
takes or wrong policies occur under the auction systen, 
the farmer cannot correct them. When they occur in 
codperative marketing he can correct them —and 
has shown (in his very first attempt at organization) 
that he knows how to correct them. If warehousemen 
and buyers make excessively large profits under the 
auction system, the farmer can do nothing about it-- 
except keep on paying the excess profits. If men make 
excessive profits in a codperative marketing organiza- 
tion, farmers have it in their power to stop it—an< 
have shown (in their first attempts at organization) 
that they know how to do it. 


Helplessness is no remedy for anything. If farmers 
do not get in position to assert themselves, the generally 
unsatisfactory prices they are now receiving for leaf 
tobacco (in spite of the really boom times in the to- 
bacco trade) are likely to continue in aggravated form 
rather than improve. 


* Aho Th | 
oftr SF tory [id 


T WAS a community fair attended by farmers and 
their wives and children. A country physician, 
pointing out a seven-year-old girl, said :— 
“That child is subnormal. She is starving for 

the right sort of food. She lives on bread, meat, 

and coffee, and eats neither milk nor green vege- 
tables. Look at those fine chickens yonder anl 
those fine hogs. The chickens are fed by the Oliver 
plan and hogs by the Shay plan—well-balanced ra- 
tions in both cases—and did you ever see better 
specimens? Now take a look at that starving child! 
She is kept out of school on my certificate of ill 
health. She can’t study or grow, and her mind is 
being dwarfed for no other reason than that her 
body is starving. Here is a case of knowledge and 
wisdom in feeding hogs and chickens, and ignorance 
in feeding children. What do you think of parents 
when they say they can’t afford to buy a cow, and 

‘didn’t have time’ to raise vegetables and fruit—and 

expect to buy health for a starving child in bottles 

from a drug store?” 





* * 


The man to whom this physician was talking was an 
agricultural expert, who added this testimony :— 


“More than half the children in the South do not 
get the milk that their bodies must have if normal 
development of -body, mind, and morals is to be 
made. Next in health-giving value for young and 
old is green vegetation—fruits and vegetables. 
They are vitamine bearers that vitalize body and 
mind, insure daily elimination of bodily wastes (a 
fundamental health need) and give blood its power 
to build strong bodies with strong bones and teeth. 
No medicine has yet been found so good as leafy 
vegetables—spinach, turnip greens, mustard, kale, 
lettuce, celery, chard, cabbage, collards, etc. Next 
in importance in giving health and preventing dis- 
ease are tomato, carrot, snapbeans, green peas, 
parsnips, beets, turnips, onions, eggplant, okra. 
squash, and the like.” 

Doctors report that pellagra is again increasing in the 
South because of a failure to eat a well-balanced diet. 
What this doctor and this agricultural expert said may 
interest your family. 
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“What Is the End of It All?” 


E. E. Miller’s Farewell Message to Southern Farmers 





and for tomorrow also, and for the gen- 





Y DREAM it is, then, that here 
in the very fields we have work- 


lived in, the roads we have traveled, may 


ory of E. E. Miller, who was for several years (1908-13), Managing 


erations that are to come when for us 


vision clearly this vast structure of beau- 


ed in, the very homes we have I HAVE NOT feli that the brief tribute we have already paid to the mem- there shall be no tomorrow. Let us 


be developed a finer and nobler country 
life than the world has yet known—a 
country life rich in the material things 
that contribute to bodily satisfactions, and 
richer still in the things that uplift the 
hearts and spirits of men. 
I 

I dream of a land of well-tilled fields 
—of fields that do not wash away or 
grow poor with their tending, but that 
become more productive year by year. 
I dream of a farming that produces crops 
far larger than those the average farm- 
er of today produces, that has banished 
the hordes of livestock in which no man 
may find pride or profit, that gives to 
every worker an adequate return for the 
labor he expends. I dream, too, of an 
agriculture that has come to respect itself, 
to speak for itself, to uphold its own 
rights by its own strength—of an agricul- 
ture organized to do business in a busi- 
ness way, its members working together 
in the spirit of brotherhood and with the 
efficiency of a drilled and disciplined army. 


Of country homes I dream, too—homes 
owned by the people who live in them, 
loved because of their comfort and their 
beauty, cherished because of the love 
that has gone into their making and 
their keeping. I dream of a farming 
community with sufficient knowledge to 
put even its little streams to work for 


death. 


message. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer, was quite adequate. 
Mr. Miller came to our paper directly from the hill country of East Ten- 
nessee and I was immediately drawn to him. This was natural because we 





CLARENCE POE 


1914. This, however, was later taken over by the Southern Agriculturist, and 


ty and holiness which we are helping to 
build, and let us, day by day in our labors, 
keep clearly in mind that our work may 


hasten the time when its uplifted spire 
were just about the sam e,h both grown up on small : : » ; 
were Fase e e age, had both grown up o shall be a beacon and a blessing to man- 


Southern farms during “hard times’ and with meager ‘iad 
school advantages, had done the same kinds of farm work, 7 
shared a common love of books, writing, country things 
and country life, and (best of all) had in a remarkable 
degree the same ideals for Southern farm life and farm 
papers. So for five years we were comrades in a work in 
wich both of us could put all our hearts and youthful 
energies, and he finally left us only because of a persist- 
ent desire to establish a paper especially for his native “hill 
country” of East Tennessee and similar areas. So he went 
to Chattanooga and started the Southern Farm Journal in 


\ 


It is little any one of us can do indi- 
vidually and working alone; but work- 
ing together, progress may be made be- 
yond our most daring calculations. And 
there is not one of us but may contribute 
by his labors to the fairer land and the 
better day of which we dream and which 
are certain to come. For somewhere, 
some time, this finer rural civilization is 
going to develop. It may be with us; it 


sive Farmer as well as elsewhere. 


Miller went with it and served it with great ability until his recent untimely 


On the day that he received what was virtually his death sentence (that is 
to say, on the day the doctors told him that his tuberculosis had run into an 
incurable stage), Mr. Miller wrote what may well be regarded as his farewell 
I am sure he would have liked to have it appear as his last greeting 
and counsel to his tens of thousands of old friends and readers in The Progres- 
Most of it I am reprinting herewith 
—and I do so with almost an uncanny feeling. It seems almost as if I had just 
sat down with “The Deacon,” as I used to call him, and we had talked over 
together our ideals for Southern country life, as we often did in the old days. 
Certainly no one else has ever written an article voicing so nearly my own aspi- 
rations for Southern agriculture as does this farewell message of my lost 
co-laborer in our loved task of helping make Dixie “A Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


CLARENCE POE. 


should be with us; it will be with us if 
we are but willing to believe in it and to 
work for it earnestly and patiently. If 
we lack faith, or earnestness, or patience, 
it will be established elsewhere and by 
others, possibly in lands beyond the seas 
by men we think far our inferiors. 


Neither shall we make agriculture a 
more desirable occupation, the country- 
side a better place in which to live, our 
land a land of truer perceptions and 
fmer ideals, unless we have sufficient re- 
spect for the calling that is ours and for 
the labors of our hands to do the very 
best farming that we are able to do, and 
to aid as best we can in every movement 
for the betterment of humanity. 








it, to grow forests when crops cannot 
profitably be tended, to brighten its every 
home with electricity, to keep itself so clean and whole- 
some that typhoid and malaria and hookworm disease 
will be but memories. I dream of a countryside with 
such desire for knowledge that one will think it a crime 
to let one child grow up without a good school to at- 
tend, without books to read, without an opportunity to 
investigate and experiment and find out things. 


Of country towns also that have ceased to be ugly, 
or to encourage semi-parasitic businesses, or to think of 
themselves as something distinct from and unrelated 
to the country about them; but have found themselves 
as the centers of community life and leaders of com- 
munity thought. 


Above all, I dream of a rural civilization—of a 
Southern civilization—in which every person shall be 
given every opportunity to develop to the fullest of the 
capacity that is in him, in which justice shall be es- 
teemed above power, and high ideals valued above great 
wealth—a civilization in which the clearer of a brier 
field, or the builder of a beautiful home, or the maker 
of a poem, will be esteemed and honored as one who 
has contributed to the wealth and the welfare of the 
world. 


That I shall not see such a civilization in its perfec- 
tion I know, of course; for perfection does not develop 
among the sons of men, and whatever approach may 
be made toward it is likely to be slowly and painfully 
made. And yet there is no reason that I, that you, 
might not see the beginnings of such a civilization. 


It is quite possible for~us, the people of the rural 
South, to make this rural South the finest example of 
a prosperous, a beautiful, and a happy countryside the 
world has ever seen. The whole South could do it; any 
little section of the South could do it. It does not re- 
quire a great extent of country or a great number of 
people to make a civilization. Attica was comparable 
in area to one of our middle-sized counties. Venice at 
the height of its greatness, Florence of the Renaissance, 
had no more people than Atlanta or Birmingham now 
has. The Holland that saved freedom for Europe, the 
Denmark that today leads the world in agricultural 
codperation, is either of less extent than East Tennes- 
see. It is not size or population that makes a country 
great. It is the spirit of the people. To the possibili- 
ties of our development and our achievement there is 
no limit fixed, save the limitations in our own minds 
and souls. 


Nor because great changes usually come slowly and 
are evolutionary rather than revolutionary, is it neces- 
sary that the civilization of which we dream should 


postpone its coming for generations or centuries. It is 
by no means impossible—it is likely, indeed—that once 
the people of a nation or a district gave their thought 
fully to the improvement of social and economic con- 
ditions, that nation or that district would change as 
rapidly, compared with past changes, as the processes 
of industry and transportation have changed within the 
last hundred years. That opportunity is ours. The 
sins and mistakes of our fathers may have left their 
punishment with us; but no continuation of those sins 
and mistakes is entailed upon us. The conditions that 
caused the farmers of an earlier day to waste their 
fields, or robbed the children of an earlier day of their 
chance to go to school, are rapidly passing away. Our 
ancestors too often knew more of unremitting and poorly 
paid labor, of privation, of lack of the finer things of 
life, than of ease or leisure or opportunity ; but our lines 
are cast in pleasanter places, and we are unworthy of 
the heritage they left us if we cannot change our prac- 
tices and enlarge our understandings at least as rap- 
idly as conditions change and opportunities increase. 
The next quarter of a century may well see in this 
country greater progress toward equality of oppor- 
tunity and toward the full development of humanity’s 
capabilities than most countries have known in cen- 
turies. 
IV 

This, then, is the thing for which we are working, 
the ultimate goal of our endeavors—that there may 
be developed in this land of ours a sounder and a safer 
system of agriculture, a finer and a more beautiful 
country life, a nobler and more satisfying civilization. 
We are working to make a living for ourselves and 
our families; we are working to produce a big crop 
of cotton, or a fine bunch of fat hogs, or a good 
quality of butter; but we are working also to make 
the labor of all farming people more profitable, to 
banish ugliness from our homes, to fill the lives of 
our children with love for achievement andwith rever- 
ence for truth and justice. We are working for today, 


o) 3 
POEMS OF NATURE: “TIME FOR 
FROST” 


ROST-TIME is just ahead, and this brief 
verse will appeal to many:— 





The time for frost is the time for me, 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 

And the footsteps ring on the musical ground— 

When the earth is white and the air is bright, 

And every breath is a new delight. 











* 


Vv 

Any true and lasting civilization must 
be based on a fair degree of material prosperity. Men 
must continue to labor if they are to keep the physical 
or the moral strength of men; but they must have 
leisure also if they are to develop a love for the beautiful 
and the true and the good. They must—not a few, but 
all of them—have time for thought and for research 
and for enjoyment. For no material prosperity can of 
itself make a country great or bring happiness to a 
people. A people not loving books and music and stat- 
ues and blossoming flowers, a people without reverence 
for noble deeds and longings for a higher life, would 
not be a civilized people, though all the rivers did their 
bidding and the sun himself were harnessed to turn 
their chariot wheels. 


The primary task of all of us is to help as we may in 
making our labor more productive of those things by 
which life is sustained and for which money is given; 
but none of us will do his best even at this primary 
task if he forgets that beauty is as essential to right 
living as is bread, that justice is as needful to the mak- 
ing of a great nation as is wealth or power, that the 
blessing of God is on him who adds to the sum of 
human happiness or lessens the weight of humanity’s 
sorrow. 

The greater and lovelier and better South of which 
we dream will come into reality, too, just as under- 
standing of these facts comes to us—slowly, if percep- 
tion comes slowly to us; speedily if our eyes open 
speedily to the light. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Four Forms of Béauty 
ba PEOPLE who did not love books and music and 
statues and blossoming flowers,” says Mr. Miller 
on this page, “could not be civilized,’ no matter 
how great their wealth. Are we teaching our children 
to love all four of these manifestations of beauty ? 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


ON QOUIXOTE was one of Mr. Miller’s best be- 

loved books. As he said of it: “It is at once a 

great book and a comfortable one. The wise 
and the simple may both find interest and profit in it, 
food for studious reflection or amusement for hours 
of idle leisure.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


























—William Allingham. N° what you do, but how you do it, is the test of 


your capacity.—Selected. 
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The Progressive Farner 


Some Stock Problems to Think About 


MILK, TANKAGE, AND COTTONSEED MEAL 


READER who is feeding hogs writes as follows: 
A 1 


“T would like to know the approximate 
value per gallon of skimmed milk. 


2. “I want a comparison of cottonseed meal with 
digester tankage. I can get the meal for $2 to $2.25 
per hundred and tankage about $7. 

3. “Will spent bone black take 
the place of charcoal in a mineral 
mixture for hogs?” 

1. The value of skimmed milk 
per gallon will largely depend on 
the cost of other feeds. For in- 
stance, with corn at $1 per bushel, 
skimmed milk is generally valued 
at 50 cents per hundred or about 
4 cents per gallon. On the other 
hand, some feeders value a gallon of skimmed milk as 
equal to a pound of tankage. With tankage at $4 per 
hundred or 4 cents a pound, this would also give a value 
of about 4 cents per gallon or 50 cents per 100 pounds 
for skimmed milk. But our correspondent says tankage 
costs him $7 a hundred, or 7 cents a pound, which 
would give a value of about 7 cents for a gallon of 
skimmed milk, or 85 cents per hundred. We think 
tankage should be bought for less than $7 a hundred 
and therefore do not believe skimmed milk is often 
worth 85 cents a hundred, or 7 cents a gallon, except 
possibly when other feeds are very high priced and 
purebred pigs, and calves or poultry are being fed. 


TAIT BUTLER 


2. Cottonseed meal will not entirely take the place 
of tankage or skimmed milk in feeding hogs. We 
think some animal protein advisable, and therefore 
think some milk or tankage, or fish meal should be used 
regardless of the other sources of protein in the ration. 
As a source of digestible protein cottonseed meal at 
$2.25 a hundred is cheaper than tankage at $7 a hun- 
dred. In fact, cottonseed meal at $2.25 per hundred 
furnishes protein at about the same price as tankage at 
$4 per hundred. But there is a difference in protein, 
and, in our opinion, some animal protein such as tank- 
age is highly desirable, if not essential to best results. 


Furthermore, the feeding of considerable quantities 
of cottonseed meal for long periods may in some cases 
give unsatisfactory results. If cottonseed meal is to be 
used, we advise feeding it for not to exceed four weeks 
and then feeding none for three or four weeks when it 
may be fed for another four weeks, or in intervals of 
four weeks’ periods. It is probable that a small amount 
of cottonseed meal may be fed continuously, but if 
enough meal is to be used to make it worth while, we 
think best to feed for four weeks and then feed none 
for three or four weeks. 

For young pigs or pigs under 100 pounds weight, we 
would prefer to use tankage, fish meal, or skimmed 
milk than any other source of protein, or at least would 
use some of one of these regardless of other proteins fed. 

If cottonseed meal is to be fed to hogs weighing 100 
pounds or more, we advise about— 

15 parts corn by weight 
2 parts cottonseed meal 
1 part tankage 

3. Neither charcoal nor spent bone black is neces- 
sary in a mineral mixture for hogs and they serve 
somewhat different purposes when used. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to a pasture where no pigs had been kept for a year, 
and kept the pigs there until they were four months 
old. These farmers had an average of only one runt 
pig to 83 pigs. A considerable group of these 160 
farmers carried out only three of the four factors of 
cleanliness. Consequently their pigs did not do so well. 
They had an average of one runt to each 71 pigs. There 
was a third group of farmers who used only two of 
these four factors of cleanliness. They had an average 
of one runt to each 59 pigs. 


In just the same way the size of the litter correspond- 
ed to the degree of cleanliness with which they were 
raised. The men who followed all four clean-up steps 
raised an average of 61% pigs to the litter. Those who 
did only three-fourths of the work raised an average 
that was not so good as this, while those who did only 
two of the four suggested steps raised an average of 
only six pigs to the litter. 


cc —O—_— 
Eating More Beef 


UR country people do not eat enough beef. Some 

of them have chicken in the menu rather fre- 

quently, but in far too many cases too much 
cured—often poorly cured—pork is consumed. We need 
beef clubs in order that more fresh beef may find its 
way to the table. 


Sometime ago we visited our uncle, who lives on a 
farm in Manitoba, Canada. He was a member of a 
beef club. One farmer would kill a yearling, and dis- 
tribute the meat to the members of the club. The 
farmers of the club would take turns in furnishing the 
meat and in taking the choice cuts. 


There are other economical ways of getting beef for 
the farm table. Last summer we found that a number 
of farmers near Lindale in Smith County, Texas, were 
canning beef. Of course, beef can be canned at home, 
but in this particular case, the Lindale Canning Co. was 
doing the work on shares. A farmer who was offered 
$4 for a yearling by a cattle buyer, killed the animal 
one night and took it to the canning plant early the next 
morning. In seven hours it came back to him in 26 
cans. At 35 cents each, the animal was worth $9.10 in 
supplying the family with nutritious food, while the 
hide sold for $2. 


The canning company furnished the cans, and cook- 
ed, prepared and canned the beef for one-half. The 
farmer also got back a considerable quantity of juice 
or broth, especially fine in case of sickness or in mak- 
ing soup, for 6 cents a can. It struck us as being a 
mighty fine proposition for the farmer, and, of course, 
it paid the canning company, or they would not have 
gone into it. EUGENE BUTLER. 


Sos" 
A Cow Should Pay $192 for Her Keep 


ITH cows, as with automobiles, it isn’t the first 

Ww cost, it’s the upkeep. For proof of that state- 

ment, rural economists at the Ohio Agricul- 

tural College offer records kept for five years by 20 
Medina County dairymen, their herds totaling 183 cows. 


The net cost of keeping a cow a year, they found, aver- 
ages $192.37. The gross cost, not subtracting the credit 
of $9.05 for manure and $6.83 for a calf, averages 
$208.35. 


Feed is the big item. It totals, including a charge 
for pasture, $107.92. The grain and other concentrates 
necessary to keep a cow in production throughout the 
year cost an average of $50.14. The roughage, includ- 
ing silage, hay, stover, pasture, costs $57.78. 


Labor, the next big item, costs an average of 
$43.36 per cow. The other costs, to make up the gross 
cost of $208.35, include straw bedding, taxes, insurance, 
depreciation, etc. 


In order to let her owner break even at prevailing 
milk prices, this average cow should produce at least 
7,000 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk a year (or 6,200 
pounds of 4 per cent milk, or 5,500 pounds of 4.5 per 
cent milk, or 5,000 pounds of 5 per cent milk). The 
average cow among the 183 Medina cows just about did 
this, producing 7,386 pounds of milk a year, worth about 
$197.21, leaving her owner a profit of not quite $5. 


The cows that make for profit, the economists point 
out, are those that produce at least 9,000 or 10,000 
pounds of milk a year. 


Cr 


A Whole Herd From One Cow 


. A. CLONIGER, of Gaston’ County, North 
Carolina, has a cow with a different sort of 
record from most of the records cows have 

made. Eleven years ago, long before the cement high- 
way came right through the Cloniger farm, this heifer 
was bought. In Southern parlance, Mr>Cloniger might 
have been called a man from “the sticks’—but now 
thousands of automobiles whiz past the Cloniger farm 
every day. 


The remarkable thing about this cow is that Mr. 
Cloniger has 23 of her daughters and granddaughters 
right in his herd today. Mr. Cloniger didn’t quite like 
that little heifer when she fell to his lot from a codp- 
erative shipment 11 years ago at $135—but, of course, 
he didn’t know or even imagine that he was buying a 
whole herd on the annual coupon plan, two dozen cows 
and coming cows and besides that there’s no guessing 
where the thing will end. G. P. WILLIAMS. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Farmers Have Made Much Progress in Five 


Years 


LONG some lines, such as diversification and the 
A use of legumes, farmers have made greater prog- 
ress in the past five years than was made in the 
previous ten or twenty years. Financial trouble has 
served to sharpen our minds and spur our ingenuity 
to make money despite difficulties. 











Among other signs of progress, take the advance in 
the use of cow-testing associations, for example. Five 
years ago Western dairy farmers were just beginning 
to wake up to the value of keeping an absolute check 
on their cows. Today dairymen everywhere are in- 
terested. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover plants have 





We prefer to use charcoal and then "i 
get the calcium (lime) and phosphorus 
needed from bone meal, wood ashes or 
acid phosphate. 


Teaching Calves Again!—y. sav” rate 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


recently invaded all sections of the 
Northwest. We have in the five years 
acquired much knowledge of the use of 
lime and all manner of fertilizers. Con- 
sider also the amazing progress of the 


—- 





TO AVOID RUNTY PIGS 


FTER a sow has been freed of 
intestinal worms, there are about 
four steps that should be taken: 

1. Washing the floor and walls of 
the farrowing house with a lye solution 
and then rinsing, 

2. Scrubbing the sow with a brush 
and soapy hot water solution. 

3. Keeping the sow and pigs on 
flooring until they are— 

4. Removed to a plot of ground that 
has not had hogs on it lately. 

In Illinois, the methods of about 160 
farmers in handling the sow and litter 
were investigated. It was found that 
about half of these 160 farmers did all 
four of the kinds of clean-up work 
suggested above. They scalded the far- 
rowing house with boiling hot water 
and lye, washed the sows before they 
were put in the clean quarters for far- 
rowing, and hauled the sows and pigs 
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"VE taught these calves to drink at 

last, but O, what grief was mine! 
Upon my face the trial is cast in wrinkle, 
seam, and line! A stubborn bunch? Yes, 
land of shades, it is the truth, I think, 
that Solomon and all his maids could not 
teach them to drink! For seven days 
with tender heart I tried the way of love. 
I said, “Please drop those gums apart, 
come bossie, turtle dove!” Then I tried 
reason, logic, sense. I said, “Now, calves, 
see here; you do not know the recompense 
of drinking milk, I fear. This milk has 
calories of heat, it has protein and starch, 


it’s equal to 10 pounds of wheat, ’twould 


warm your soul in March! So by the 
laws of Hindoostan, of Socrates, and Mars, 
of Washington, and Horace Mann, of all 
the movie stars, ’twould be far better for 
your blood, and for your flesh and bone, 
to throw your temper in the mud and 
call this milk your own!” Then strategy 
was duly tried. I said, “Well, I don’t 
care; the pigs are squealing far and wide 
for what they call their share; so, fool- 
ish Holstein that you are, just go your 
stubborn way until you starve and cross 
the bar in suicidal gray; the porkers 
shall have every drop, my how I love 
those pig: Go on, and starve, grow 
weak, and flop—I’d trade you off for 
figs!” O6 Jealous were they? Not a 
bit! They tossed their heads and bawled! 
I had exhausted all my wit, and still was 
balked and stalled! They wouldn’t drink, 
they didn’t drink, until their strength was 
gone, until their rafters ceased to sink 
—upon my word, upon! They yielded only 
when at last *twas hopeless to resist; 
they never broke their stubborn fast while 
they could kick or twist! They’re drink- 
ing now all they can get and bawling 
loud for more, but, Oh, to get their noses 
wet was sure a heavy chore! 





S/S 





poultry business in the past five years. 
We have standardized production and 
marketing methods in that period in 
wonderful fashion. 


Necessity has driven home to most 
farmers cheaper production of all crops 
chiefly through better tillage methods 
and the use of labor-saving machinery. 
The spread of the combine last year 18 
a case in point. We have gained new 
ideas about the tractor and its place on 
the farm. For the five-year period, 
farmers everywhere have been putting 
in a heap of study on the question of 
the amount and the cost of production 
per acre and per man. “A better quality 
of product more cheaply produced” 
might well continue to be the slogan 
for agriculture because along that route 
success will be found. 


When agriculture is put into its 
proper relation with the other industries 
so far as privilege is concerned, it will 
be discovered that we have been learn- 
ing many things during the lean years. 
Experience is always the best teacher. 


—The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Feed Makes 
the Cow— 


Let Tuxedo Dairy 24% Help You Get 
More Milk and Richer Milk 


Correct feeding is the first step toward profitable milk production. 
Many herds get a low protein roughage—silage, Johnson grass, Tim- 
othy, mixed hay or corn fodder. They need a high protein concentrate 
—a milk-making feed like Tuxedo Dairy 24%. 


Successful dairymen feed Tuxedo Dairy because it’s a perfectly bal- 
anced ration. It supplies the cows with all elements necessary for 
producing more milk and richer milk. It gives them the materials 
that build body strength and ‘vigor. 


Tuxedo Dairy contains pure cane molasses, scientifically mixed into 
the feed according to exact formula. This valuable food element adds 
palatability and digestibility to the ration; your cows will never tire 
of it. 


These facts are so well established that we guarantee results with 
Tuxedo Dairy 24%. Test it with any one cow for 30 days. Keep an 
accurate record on the chart we furnish. Unless milk production or 
net profits are greater than before, return the chart properly filled out 
and we'll return your money. 

See your Tuxedo Dealer today about this fair and square proposition. 
We make the same offer on Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20%, if you feed a high 
protein roughage. The Tuxedo store sells and recommends both feeds. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Our Forty-Sixth Year” 


Tuxedo Dairy 24% 


The Tuxedo Line of Feeds: 
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Tuxedo Dairy 


Tuxedo Starting Feeds 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets | Tuxedo Growing Mashes 


Miami Dairy 
Tuxedo Hog 


Tuxedo Allmash 


Tuxedo —. Tuxedo Eggmashes 
ation 


Tuxedo Chick 


Tuxedn Scratch 
Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener 
—and others 
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* Why didnt we get 
a Westinghouse 


light plant years ago?” 


HEN you have to crawl out of a warm bed in the 

middle of the night, fuss with a greasy oil lamp, 
then grab a lantern and head for the barn — that’s the 
time you appreciate lights that flood on at the turn of 
a button. 

I went through all that for years. It took three of us 
and my wife to keep things going. The time we lost 
grinding feed, and putting elbow grease on pumps and 
the cream separator! And Lucy—well, it doesn’t make 
a woman any younger to steam out over tubs full of 
clothes or scrub sooty lamp chimneys. 

But that’s all over now. It was the Westinghouse book 
that showed us how easy it is to own a light plant—how 
little it costs to run one—and what an enormous amount 
of comfort and convenience it gives. 


A Name That Really Means Something 


This book is published by the folks who pioneered in electricity— 
harnessed Niagara, electrified the first steel mill, were first in radio 
broadcasting with KDKA. It tells you the things you have always 
wanted to know. 


Learn About the Liberal Payment Plan 
—the most liberal to be found anywhere. You pay a little down— 
the balance to suit your convenience. 

Send in the coupon today for 
this fascinating book. It’s FREE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tune in with KDKA — KYW — WBZ 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your new 24-page FREE book. Also 
send information on your easy-buying plan. 


Name. ccoccccccccccccccccccccscccccs cccccccceccecccccccce 
(Print Name and Address) 


Adress...ccccevcccccccecccsvescveccsceccssseseceescesses 


County ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccsces cc MMBocescccccocse 
Pro. F.-10-8 C.V, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A New Type Tobacco Barn 


Concrete Hollow-Tile Structures Proving Popular 
By A. T. HOLMAN 


Extension Agricultural Engineer, N. C. State College 


HE successful use of concrete hol- 

low-tile tobacco barns indicates that 
farmers are paying more attention to to- 
bacco curing. Successful farmers, who 
have used the hollow-tile concrete barn, 
give it their endorsement. In three cur- 
ing seasons, the number of these barns 
increased to nearly a hundred. 


Mr. R. J. Grantham, of Wilson, N. C., 
built the first concrete hollow-tile tobacco 
barn in 1924. His endorsement is the 
second barn which was built after the 
first one pleased him so much. ,Now 
there are nearly a hundred such barns 
scattered over Nash, Wilson, Johnston, 
Pitt, Lenoir, and other counties. 


The most general construction of the 
building varies from 16x16 feet to 20x20. 








LIKED ONE SO WELL HE BUILT ANOTHER 


perience I find that the tobacco is more 
uniform in quality and entirely free from 
green stems when cured in the tile barn.” 
In summarizing the experiences of 
farmers, there is a general agreement 
that the concrete hollow-tile barn is :— 


(1) Economical, being less expensive 
to operate in both fuel and labor costs, 

(2) It cures a more uniform grade of 
tobacco because temperature and humid- 
ity are easily controlled and the tobacco 
comes in order without loss of time. 

(3) There is material reduction of the 
fire loss. 


(4) The adaptability of the barn for 
curing and storing sweet potatoes is an- 
other advantageous feature. 


These two concrete hollow tile tobacco barns are on Mr. R. J. Grantham’s farm, near Wilson, 
N. C. Five cords of wood cured ten acres of tobacco in these barns. 


The walls are built of concrete hollow 
tile 5x8x12, laid lengthwise, making a 
wall eight inches thick. Mortar joints are 
made by using a rich mixture of Port- 
land cement. A substantial foundation is 
made (1) by using a concrete foundation 
or else (2) by pouring concrete in the 
first layer of tile, though this latter 
method should never be used unless the 
ground is firm and solid. Removable tier 
poles adapt the barn to uses other than 
the curing of tobacco. A roof with an 
incombustible covering, good doors, a 
window, wall and roof ventilators, fur- 
nace and flues complete the building. 
These barns cost from $400 to $450 for 
materials and labor. 


Some farmers varied the design to 
meet their particular needs. Mr. F. K. 
Broadhurst of Smithfield, N. C., built a 
duplex hollow-tile barn, 48 feet long, 20 
feet wide, and 20 feet high with a par- 
tition across the center making two units, 
each 20x 24x20. Each unit is provided 
with a furnace and double flues con- 
nected to the furnace with a “T.” The 
total cost of this building was $978. In 
telling about his barn, Mr. Broadhurst 
says :— 


“It costs less to build a concrete tile 
barn than it costs fo build a good frame 
barn. Three hours after the roof was 
completed the barn was filled and fire 
started. Twenty-two acres were cured in 
this barn this year. 


“The tile barn uses less fuel than 
frame or log barns. Fifteen hundred 
sticks are cured with the same amount of 
fuel required in curing 600 sticks in the 
frame barn. Tobacco kills out of the 
tile barn on an average of one-half day 
sooner than the log barn. This is due 
to a constant temperature. The temper- 
ature fell 12 degrees in my frame barn 
during a storm period while the vari- 
ation in the tile barn was less than one- 
half degree. Tobacco comes in order 
quicker than in a frame barn. In my ex- 





It seems advisable, in this connection, 
to list the major feature: and require 
ments of a modern tobacco barn as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Cost Must Not Be Too Great.—The cost 
of a modern barn must not be out of reach 
for the average tobacco producer. In figur- 
ing the cost consideration must be given to 
the life of tha building, saving of fuel and 
time, quality of tobacco, insurance against 
fire destruction of both the barn and the to- 
bacco, and additional uses for which the 
barn is adapted. 


2. Fuel Saving.—A marked saving of fuel 
is desirable. Firewood is becoming scarce 
and expensive. Coal and oil likewise are ex- 
pensive, 

3. Accurate Control of Temperature and 
Humidity.—High-grade tobacco is uniform im 
quality and color. To get this desirable con- 
dition, the barn must be “tight”? and have 
a good ventilation system. The walls must 
retain the heat and hold a uniform tempera- 
ture during storm periods. 

4. Long Life Without Expensive Repairs.— 
The modern building must be permanent. 
Endless repairs required by the log and frame 
barns have become a great drawback to theif 
use. 


5. Fireproof for All Practical Purposes.— 
No material is absolutely fireproof and inde- 
structible. Many materials are non-combus- 
tible. Non-combustible materials may 
ruined by fire. A fireproof tobacco bara 
must be built so that the walls and roof are 
non-inflammable. The walls must be suffi- 
ciently strong and fire-resistant to withstand 
the heat of the burning barn without becom- 
ing weakened and damaged to the extent 
that they could not be used again for tobacco 
curing. 

6. Adapted for Other Purposes.—A perma- 
nent building of this type should be adapted 
for uses other than tobacco curing. It caf 
be used for curing and storing sweet po 
tatoes, grain, hay, fruits, and vegetables 
The North Carolina Extension Service, State 
College, will gladly send Plan No. 56, “Con- 
crete Tile Tobacco Barn Converted to Sweet 
Potato Storage” to any applicant. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


We 


HE little pronoun “I” often gets in 
way of a larger pronoun “we.” “I” 

js necessary; “we” is absolutely essential. 
Listening not long ago to an egotistical 
man speaking, I 
found that he used 
the pronoun “I” 30 
times in five minutes. 


While we must not 
depreciate the fact 
that before a- man 
can see clearly he 
must use his “I,” it 
is also true that be- 
fore he can become 
a builder he must 
learn the value of “we.” 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States began the immortal docu- 
ment with this thrilling word, “we.” 


Lincoln stood broken hearted among 
the graves of Gettysburg and uttered the 
classic 120 words in the English lan- 
guage, saying, “It is rather that we shall 
highly resolve—” 

When General Pershing and his dough- 
boys came to the grave of Lafayette, he 
spoke a sentence that will not die, “We 
are here.” 

No human being in many centuries has 
caught the fancy of the multitudes as 
has Charles Lindbergh, the flying ace. 
He has published a book, telling of his 
flight. The title of it is We. He knew 
that we did not work alone. 

Too much of this “I” business will 
wreck any home. A bride and groom 
come to the altar as two “I’s.” They 
should go away from it a “we.” “I, my, 
and mine” have to yield to their larger 
values, “we, us, and ours.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Read the story of the Pharisee and the 
publican who went into the temple to 
pray. The Pharisee used the pronoun 
“I” several times. People who think that 
they are better than other men, are likely 
to be inflated in the “I.” 


Over emphasis on “I” tends to make 
men narrow and bad. Religion becomes 
my religion. All other views are wrong. 


Dr. Edward A. Steiner, the world citi- 
zen, and one of the foremost Americans, 
said recently :— 

“T have felt the great thrills of life. I 
have been in the mountains, at dawn, and 
dusk. I have traveled on the seas. I 
have had such friendships that I was 
willing to give and not receive. I have 
known love at its best. I have been 
called husband and father. But no thrill 
of life can so move my heart as that 
when I look abroad upon all mankind 
and say the divine word, ‘We.’” 

Jesus said, “For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and my sister 
and mother.” 


It takes a good deal of grace and love 
to look out over a community, either in 
town or country, and from the heart say, 
“We, the people.” 


WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 
POLLowinG are appropriate and 


beautiful passages for the whole 

family to read together cach night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, October 7.—Gospel of the Kingdom, 
Matt. 4:23 to 5:16. 

Saturday, October 8.—In Country, Town and 
Home, Matt. 8:1-17. 

Sunday, October 9.—The Master and His 
Disciples, Matt. 9:35 to 10.15. 

Monday, October 10.—The Rejection of the 
King, Matt. 12:9-30. 

Tuesday, October 11.—Mighty Works, Matt. 
14:13-36, 








Wednesday, October 12.—The Cross and the 
Glory, Matt. 16:21 to 17:13. 

‘hursday, October 13.—The Entry and the 
Exit, Matt. 21:1-17. 

Friday, October 14.—Watch and Be Ready, 
Matt. 24:42 to 25:13. 

Saturday, October 15.—In Loving Remem- 
brance, Matt. 26:6-30. 

Memory Verses: Matt. 4:23; 8:17; 9:38; 12:14; 
14:33; 16:24; 21:5; 24:44; 26:13. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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2-DOOR SEDAN 


Your dollar buys more than ever 
with a Finer Pontiac Six selling at lower prices 


Ever since it flashed in- 
to the field, the Pontiac 
Six has won its success on 
the basis of dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. When introduc? 
ed, it represented a new 
idea in low-priced sixes— 
the idea of truly high 
quality in design, per- 
formanceandappearance. 
And it won world record 
public acceptance almost 
overnight. 


Yet now your dollar 
buys more than ever—for 
today’s Pontiac Six em- 
bodies many improve- 
ments in the’ original 
Pontiac Six design. It is 
now offered with beautiful 
new Fisher bodies in new 


Duco colors and every 
body type has been re- 
duced in price! 


You may have heard 
that the Pontiac Six is a 
marvelous car for per- 
formance. 


You may have admired 
the sparkling beauty of 
its Fisher bodies. 


You may have read that 
a new measure of value 
was created by this finer 
Pontiac Six selling at low- 
er prices—but until you 
actually see today’s Pon- 
tiac Six, and actually sit 
at the wheel, you cannot 
know how fine a six can 
now be bought for $745! 





New lower prices 
on all passenger 
car body types 


(Effective July 15) 


$745 
$745 
$795 
$845 
$925 


The New Oakland All-American Six, 
$1045 to $1265. All prices at factory. 
Delivered prices include minimum 
handling charges. Easy to pay on the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


Coupe - - - = = 
Sport Roadster - - 
Sport Cabriolet - - 
Landau Sedan - - 


De Luxe Landau Sedan 











OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“The New and Finer 
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The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and ... Tree Saw 
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\e)_, LOW PRICE 
oa) EASY TERMS 
ans Hse Pray cords a day! Gunes need tor working in tes 
FREE (272 sc0 dot, WEN CATALOGUE. new 
ENGINE WORKS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7357 Empire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FEN...MAGAZINES 


The most i i and 
il instructive Magazine in America! 10 weeks for 
monly 10c. Special introductory offer. No maga- 








ly 
im zine like it. Full ofimportant facts, pictures and 
the best, most popular fiction. For all me 
the family. Send name, address and 10¢ foday. 
The Pathiinder, Dept. R-196 Washington, D.C. 



































Ih TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS fl 
| YOU MUST SAY | 
p “I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” y 
cE I 
a 
‘oa IVE 3 
2ao ‘AARMER E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
: ana tae woman ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
’ ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
Ou advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
b r report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost ote S 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
ag y+ a on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
Reliable fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col; 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should ogersonally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
——e gtk } 
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WANA 


Make the most| 
of Winter Milk prices 


Here’s your opportunity to cash in on winter 
milk prices. Make the most of this season’s - 
market by getting your production on a sound, 
economical basis. There’s a Quaker Dairy Ration 
that just fits your farm, your herd! Pick your 
feed below: ; 


Feed the Feed that Fits 
Your Farm, Your Herd! 


Quaker Boss Dairy Ration is the ideal grain 

24% ration for cows receiving timothy hay, 

grass hays, straws, corn stover, or poorer 
grades of clover. 


Quaker Big Q Dairy Ration exactly meets the 

20% need of those herds receiving poor alfalfa 

hay, fair clover hay, or real choice mixed 
clover or grass hay. 




























































Quaker Dairy Ration has no superior when Cows 
16% are receiving choice clover hay, good al- 
falfa hay, or an excellent grade of fine mixed 
grass-and-clover hay; a good ration for dry 

stock and for young growing stock. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed, as the 
exclusive grain ration has a real place when 
the herd is receiving liberal quantities of 
the very best grade of alfalfa hay. For 
blending it combines beautifully with any 
Quaker high protein feed. For all stock— 
dry stock, horses, sheep, swine, and steers 
it is unexcelled. 


All Quaker Dairy Feeds contain molasses 
in dried form and are rich in the minerals 
cows must have to make milk. 


Send for the FREE book—‘‘ The Dairy Herd” 
—it tells you just how to meet the feed require- 
ments of your farm, your herd. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 









Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Green Cross Pig-N-Hog 
Poultry Feeds Horse Feed Meal 


(BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS!) 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


See ee 
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: Men! Here Is a REAL 
pate *=|Shirt Bargain! 
Ww 
APP he 2 Shirt bargain! 
te J Genuine Amoskeag Flannelette in fanc 
aie ? $ 49 plaids; neat turned down collar, cut full 
All Py xw well made with all seams double stitched. 


a 
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Colors—blue, brown and red over plaids. 
Sizes—14% to 17. Be sure to state size 
and color. 
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Pay bargain prices, plus postage, on 

- ~ Send No Money arrival, Money back if not satisfied, 
> 2 tte FREE Bargain Catalog lists hundreds of money 

++ Saving bargains. aay Sor your copy. 


saan LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO., Inc. “so: Louisville, Kentucky 




































| TOBACCO FARMING TALKS | 
| 


By JOHN R. HUTCHESON 


The Problem of “‘Overproduction”’ 
E VEN if tobacco growers use the best 
— production methods and succeed in 
increasing both yields and quality of their 
tobacco crops, these things alone will not 
bring permanent 
prosperity to the to- 
bacco belt. Some 
method must be 
worked out for 
stabilizing produc- 
tion and preventing 
violent. price fluctua- 
tions if we are to 
have a steady im- 
JNO. R. HUTCHESON Provement in the to- 
bacco growers 

standard of living. 

Virginia dark fired tobacco brought 
our growers 24 cents per pound in 1919, 
and 9 cents per pound in 1920. This same 
type sold for $16 per hundred in 1925, 
and less than $8 per hundred in 1926. No 
business on earth can prosper with such 
violent price fluctuations. The only way 
that the farmer stands it is through bor- 
rowing money, robbing his soils, and low- 
ering the standard of living of his wife 
and children. 


Responsibility of Warehousemen, 
Bankers and Fertilizer Dealers. — I 
agree that overproduction is largely the 
cause of price fluctuations, but will not 
admit that overproduction is entirely the 
farmer’s fault. The warehouseman who 
advances him goods and money, the banker 
who finances the warehouseman, the fer- 
tilizer dealer who talks the farmers into 
buying so much fertilizer, the mule dealer 
who tells him how prosperous America 
is, the machinery man, and all of the 
rest, are partly to blame. In the spring 
they are not particularly concerned with 
what is going to happen in the fall. Their 
job is to sell the farmer goods, for cash 
if possible, on credit if necessary. Too 
often the.sole basis for the amount of 
credit extended is the number of acres 
to be planted to tobacco, The warehouse- 
man’s profit depends to a considerable 
extent on the number of pounds of to- 
bacco he handles. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly natural for him to promote pro- 
duction. 

However, since overproduction is 
largely responsible for low prices and the 
amount of production is in a large meas- 
ure dependent upon the amount of credit 
extended, it would seem that those who 
advance credit to farmers for production 
purposes could materially assist farmers 
in preventing surpluses hy basing produc- 
tion credit in so far as possible on the 
farmer’s willingness to produce on his 
own farm sufficient food for his family 
and feed for his livestock. But exactly 
the opposite thing usually happens. If 
prices are good the bankers are anxious 
to loan money to the time merchants and 
warehousemen to the landlords, and the 
landlords to the tenants. 


Then if the weather is propitious the 
result of unwise credit extension is al- 
ways overproduction. Then when over- 
production materializes, the price drops, 
and the farmer bears most of the loss. 
It will be a little harder for the banker, 
time merchant and warehousemen to col- 
lect, but they will get theirs first and the 
farmer will take what is left. 


If we could somehow reverse the pro- 
cess so that the farmer could get his first 
and the men who extend the credit take 
what is left, it would be a long time be- 
fore we had another overproduction of 
tobacco. 


But as long as the present system pre- 
vails all that we can hope to do is to try 
to educate each group to its part of the 
responsibility. 

I realize that the large city banks do 
not as a rule extend credit to the farmer 
but they loan money to the smaller banks 
who in turn Inan it to warehousemen 
and to landlords, but I believe that if the 





The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 


The Fisk Premier 


A low first cost tire made 
by a reliable company to 
give dependable service. 





4, 
Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK. 
WRADE MARK FIG. U 3. Par. GD 


Fisk Balloon 


The tire that has given 
hundreds of thousands of 
motorists a new idea of 
tire satisfaction and tire 
economy. The motorist’s 
standard for a quality tire 
at a moderate price. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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officials of these large banks will keep in 
close touch with the world’s supply and 
demand for tobacco and see that this in- 
formation is given to farmers through 
their correspondent banks that they can 
do much to stabilize tobacco production. 
However, these banks must be careful 
to see that this information is accurate 
and obtained from the best possible 
sources. At present the United States 
Department of Agriculture is collecting 
the most unbiased information on the 
world’s supply and demand of agricul- 
tural products. 

Editor’s Note.—This is No. 4 of a series 
of practical “Tobacco Farming Talks” by 
Director John R. Hutcheson of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Extension Service. His 
next subject will be “Improving Methods 
of Distribution.” 





ADVISES AGAINST MOVING 
TO TOWN 








WENTY years ago the farmer de- 

pended entirely upon his farm prod- 
ucts for his livelihood; today there are 
thousands of so-called farmers who 
migrate with the birds. They move to 
the city in the fall and move back to the 
farm in the spring. In fact they move 
so much that the chickens get so they 
lie down and cross their feet to be tied 
when they see the farmer begin to load 
his furniture. The farmer thinks he is 
making money by going to the city dur- 
ing the winter months but really he is 
losing in more than one way.’ Moving 
to and from town once each year costs 
at least one month’s work. Overstock- 
ing the labor market with inexperienced 
help reduces the price of the all-time 
city laborer. Reducing the all-time 
city wage naturally reduces the price of 
the materials bought by the city man, 
three-fifths of which are bought from 
the farm. In this way the farmer hurts 
himself more than he will ever estimate. 


The writer was ratsed on a farm in 
North Carolina, and a very prosperous 
one at that. I was not satisfied there so 
I moved to the city. I have spent 12 
years of my life here as a teacher and 
bookkeeper but I have worked harder 
than I would have worked on the farm. 
The reward of this labor has been noth- 
ing more than a living for me and my 
family, which I would have made on the 
farm with much less effort and a great 
deal more pleasure, if I had known how 
to manage it. 


At present I am engaged in the em- 
ployment office of a large manufacturing 
Plant. I see a lot of men and women 
employed and thousands of others turned 
down. I dare say that 90 per cent of the 
men and women who file applications 
with us are young boys and girls from 
the farms. They say on their application 
that salary does not matter so much so 
long as they are able to make a living. 
The truth is that they want to get away 
from the farm. After several ‘years of 
careful, estimation I have come to the 
following division of the young men and 
women that come to the city. Ten per 
cent of these will prosper, 30 per cent of 
them will return to the farm after a 
year or so to start all over again, and 
4) per cent will remain in the city to 
follow the same old rut year in and year 
out, just living from hand to mouth. 
The remainder, or 20 per cent, will be- 
come gamblers, street habitues, and 
Money-made criminals. 

“What are we to do?” the farmers 
ask. “We do not make money as you city 
chaps do.” 

This is true but instead of money, they 
are able to make a good living at all 
times and the money saved from surplus 
Products will far exceed the income de- 
Tived from moving to and fro or going 
and staying, unless you happen to be one 
of the 10 per cent. W. N. B. 

Forsyth County, N. C. 
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Smoke (amels for the one big reason . . . 
enjoyment! 


WHY do people like good to- 
For just one reason — 
And Camel brings 
this world more tobacco pleasure 
every day than any other cigarette 
that ever was made. That’s why the 
number of Camel smokers is the 
largest in the world. Why Camel 
gains in popularity every hour. 


baccos? 
enjoyment. 


If you want the sheerest plea- 
sure that wonderful tobaccos can 


ment. 


give, just try Camels. So mellow 
and mild you'll wonder how you 
ever got along without them. So 
smooth and fragrant that they will 
reveal a smoking contentment 
that is full and complete. 


We invite you to know Camels 
because they are so good. This 
famous cigarette will repay you 


in full measures of genuine enjoy- 
Camel leads the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1927 
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VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and steam power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
ing, Dust Rigs, 


Pm Edgers, Planers, 
Write Dept. A-4 Matchers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE JREES., 


8mall or Large Lots by Express, reiaes or Perce! Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Treea Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colora FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 VELAND, 


an AUCTIONEER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 

Hea Gia ree Reet ee Bek ee 
ngeles. year. % 

Kensticnn “Auction College. S5oW alnutee Kansascity, Ste. 



























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 




















The Frick 01 Mill 
Write for prices and easy terms on Frick 


Sawmills and Engines. Catalogue and de- 
tails gladly given. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 


Made in five sizes and will meet the ree 
quirements of every sawing job. 


Can also furnish Steam Portable Engines, 
Traction Engines, Gas Tractors and Thresh- 
ers. 


Frick Sawmill 


Machinery 
Modern—Durable 


Columbia, S. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Shall I Disk or Turn in Making a 
Seedbed? 

“¥ AST spring I plowed under part of 
a field of crimson clover and disked 

the remainder in. The field was planted 
in corn and all the field treated alike. 
Please tell me if disking can be depended 
on to take the place of a turning plow?” 
There is no doubt that it will when the 
disk will do as good work as the turn- 
plow. Twenty-inch disks will easily cut 
six to seven inches deep and this is deeper 


than most of us plow. When we have 
the power to draw a heavy double disk 
we should certainly expect as good work 
from the disk as from the turning plow. 
Then such a disk will do two, three, or 
four times as much work in a given 
length of time. 


When there is a large quantity of veg- 
etation to be plowed under, a disk may 


t 


or may not be able to reduce such a 
field to good seedbed condition. Our ad- 
vice for many years has been to disk 
such land and then plow it. If the veg- 
etation can be disked into the soil in 
the same time and at the same cost re- 
quired by a turning plow, then we should 
prefer the work of the disk. 








Sandy and sandy loam land will pro- 













SPEED 


Hold it there 
all day long / 


~ 


with ease to car and comfort to passengers 


Your Essex gives you 50 miles an hour all day long. Far 
greater speed if you want it. Brilliant activity in pick-up 
and hill climbing. More than 2% times the power its 
motor size ordinarily rates it. Long life and enduring 
character to all its abilities and quality. 


It is exclusive performance because Essex Super-Six de- 
sign is exclusive. And because every part of motor and 
chassis is engineered to true balance with every other part. 


This unity construction goes 
beyond Essex performance to 
Essex comfort, appearance and 
economy. Thus its compact- 
ness gives 15% more passen- 
ger room. Its riding ease is 
not excelled by any car regard- 
less of size or price. 


And it is engineered to lowest 
operation and maintenance 
cost. During the year Essex 
has outsold any other ‘‘Six’’ af 
or near the price, almost two to 
one, and we believe a single 
ride will fully reveal the 
reason. 


ESSEX Super-Six 


2-Passenger Speedabout $700 
Coach $735 


Coupe $735 


4-Passenger Speedster $835 
Sedan $835 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 








duce better, we believe, from disking into 
seedbed condition than from breaking 
with a turnplow. Clay land may need to 
be turned up in the fall to be crumbled 
by freezing and if this is done at inter- 
vals of two or three years, disking may 
serve to make the best seedbed and the 
best crop. 


However, soil condition and the past 
treatment of the field will have more or 
less influence on the quality of the work 
done with either plow or harrow. We 
feel assured that in the near future broad- 
cast breaking of the land with an im- 
plement very much like a disk harrow will 
become a common and economical way 
of making the ground fit for sowing seeds 


Late to Sow Crimson Clover 


‘| HAVE a field of soybeans that will 
be cut for hay about the middle of 
October. This land h~s been selected for 
tobacco next year and will be sowed to 
crimson clover. How much seed and what 
fertilizer should I use?” 

It is doubtful if you will succeed with 
crimson clover sowed as late as the mid- 
dle of October. Our advice is that you 
sow a bushel per acre of rye or a bushel 
of barley seed, using 400 pounds of 8-4-2 
fertilizer. 


When to Bale Soybean Hay 


if OW long after soybean hay is cut 
before I can bale it? Can I bale 
direct from windrow or cock?” * 


It is difficult to follow any rule regard- 
ing the time that should elapse between 
mowing soybean hay and baling it. Ex- 
perience and good judgment must guide 
since there are several things that must 
be considered :— 


1. The degree of maturity tke crop has 
reached. 

2. The varietal character of the plant. 

3. The yield per acre. 

4. The amount of sun, wind, and air mois- 
ture to which the cut vines have been ex- 
posed. 


Before baling, any hay should be free 
of surplus water, else the inner portion 
of the bale will mold. Quite a large 
proportion of soybean, peanut, and cow- 
pea hay entered at the North Carolina 
Fair in the past 18 years has been dis- 
qualified because the centers of the bales 
were moldy and in some cases rotten. 

Before baling, hay should be dried out 
as quickly as possible but not scorched 
or bleached by too much exposure to the 
sun. Then it should be bulked and 
allowed to go through the “sweat.” 


| CARPET GRASS FOR LAWNS | 


bg of the bare and unkept lawns 
in our Coastal Plains region will 
grow a dense sod of carpet grass if given 
the chance. While quite different from 
Bermuda in general appearance, carpet 
grass has the Bermuda habit of spread- 
ing rapidly and densely over the ground 
and rooting at every joint. Carpet grass 
remains green through mild winters in 
the Lower Coastal regions and is more 
pleasing for lawn purposes, though Ber- 
muda will succeed on dry lands where 
carpet grass will fail. 








To make a carpet grass lawn, the 
ground should be gotten in shape now. 
Plow, harrow, drag, level, lime,.and fer- 
tilize. Then as soon as the seed can be 
sowed, harrow in two pecks of rye and 
three pounds white clover-seed. Then 
when the last week in February comes, 
sow 10 pounds carpet grass and 10 
pounds lespedeza seed to the acre. Do 
not prepare the land for either carpet 
grass or lespedeza sowed in late Febru- 
ary or early March. Just sow the seed 
on top of the ground and leave them un- 
disturbed. The rye is to hold the land 
from washing or blowing until the white 
clover, carpet grass, and lespedeza get 4 
start. Italian rye grass may be used '" 
*he place of rve. 
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—— are 2,000 fewer men working 
on English farms now than a year 
ago, but the numbers of women and girls 
show a large increase. There are now 
62,949 of them. Farmers are taking more 
interest in cattle raising and are turning 
from the raising of produce to the more 
profitable business of breeding. This is 
shown by a decrease of 79,000 acres in 
the land under crops and an increase in 
grazing land of 19,000 acres. 
- * * 





The codperative cotton gin program 
of the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation is being pushed forward rapidly. 
These gins are largely local enterprises, 
the state association codperating with the 
local cotton growers in establishing the 
gins. It is expected by the management 
that the accumulated earnings of the va- 
rious plants will be sufficient in a few 
years to cover the original cost. 

x ok * 


The Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, the property 
insurance department of the Iowa Farm- 
ers’ Union, reports having been admitted 
recently to do business in Illinois and in 
North Dakota. Its expansion into these 
two states was due to the urgent invita- 
tion of the Farmers’ Union in those states. 
Although less than 2%4 years old it has 
over $17,000,000 of property insurance in 
force, and is adding to that at the rate 
of over a million dollars monthly. It 
has $25,000 surplus and over $125,000 as- 
sets. It is a legal reserve company and 
organized according to Rochdale codpera- 
tion principles. 

x * ® 


Tennessee farmers are buying large 
quantities of supplies codperatively 
through county Farm Pureaus and other 
local organizations. Small quantities of 
farm products such as wool, poultry, and 
eggs are also being sold codperatively 
through local organizations. Not infre- 
quently marketing committees are ap- 
pointed within the county farm bureaus 
to conduct collective buying and codpera- 
tive selling. In Bledsoe County more 
than 100,000 pounds of poultry and more 
than 3,000 pounds of wool were marketed 
for the members of the bureau. Seeds 
to the value of nearly $1,000 were pur- 
chased, also 94 tons of fertilizer. 





WHO CAN BEAT THIS WITH | 
STRAWBERRIES? | 


5p pros past spring from two rows of 
strawberries, each row being 12% 
yards long, I picked by measure 65 
quarts of fine, large berries. We used 
the last two quarts on June 13. These 
two rows gave us plenty of berries for 
three weeks. A good many were so 
large that three berries would fill an or- 
dinary sized tea cup. 


Now, I attribute this large yield (at 
least I consider it a very large yield) to 
my most careful and frequent attention 
immediately after the bearing season was 
sia and up to frost, which was as fol- 
ows :— 





After the bearing ceased I kept all 
runners cut off close up to the plant and 
kept out all weeds and grass. I also 
worked the plants with a hoe several 
times during the summer and fall. The 
runners were cut off every three weeks. 
Just before frost or cold weather, I 
put some fine stable manure around each 
Plant which acted as a mulch, fertilizer, 
and also to keep the ground from freez- 
ing so hard around them and at the same 
time encouraged earlier growth. They 
were in bloom the latter part of Febru- 
ary. 

I find if one desires a heavy yield of 
fine or large berries, the plants must 


. have careful attention along the above 


lines after bearing is over and up to 
frost. WM. H. HARRISON. 
Virginia. 


Firestone Dealers 


Are Trained and Equipped to— 


Save 


and Serve Them Better 


Firestone Dealers have 
Educational Meetings, 


factory trained men; throughout the 
country, and have been shown by 
means of motion pictures, charts, tire 
samples and complete engineering 
data, the details of tire design and 


construction. 


Already almost a thousand of these 
meetings have been held and they are 
still in progress — giving Firestone 


Dealers in every impo 


town in the United States the advan- 
tage of greater tire information. 


Tire Dealers who have such up-to- 


e 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Serna vtrd, 
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Motorists Money 


date knowledge of the construction 
and care of tires will naturally lead 
the way in providing the best service 
stations with facilities to help you get 
more mileage out of your tires, thus 
saving you money and. serving you 
better. 

The Firestone Dealer receives fresh, 
clean stocks of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
and he can also secure Oldfield Tires, 
designed and built by Firestone, direct 
from thenearestof 148 Firestone Factory 
Warehouses. Take advantage of these fine 
facilities and secure the comfort, safe- 
ty and economy that only Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give you. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


attended Tire 
conducted by 


rtant city and 
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Bargains 


In Central Georgia 
LAND! 


—where crops grow 
12 months in year! 


Have a few tracts ranging from five acres 
(suburban) to 890 acres well located, excel- 
lent land adaptable to every crop that 
grows in the South except citrus fruits. 
Ideal for stock or dairying and wonderful 
opportunity for either—near large city 
that would consume all milk produced. 
Mild climate gives long growing season 
and makes expensive ou ses unneces- 
sary. Excellent roads, splendid schools, 
fine churches, friendly neighbors, sou 
banks and ample railroad facilities. Coun- 
ty and home demonstration agents. Won- 
derful opportunity to get started in this 
prolific field, with small capital. Write 
C.. &. Martin, Fort Valley, Ga., for par- 
ticulars. 


























GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


woop Sears a t tick wend 8 shingles,”* says | SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING ROOK tells 
WILL BUR 


FREE BOOK }2! about Roofing and Siding and 
fire to my wood shingle Roof. My gives valuable building information. 
pouse mee and I hes all a. had ip e Write today for your free copy. 

use. new house has an ‘“‘Everwear’ 1 | WRITE We have just about enough 
Boot It “can't catch fire. A} roofing to fill orders, at our 
Midd ROOFING) ‘‘Just the Roofing I have special cut prices, for the next 
CAN'T B been looking for."” You | 30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
will say when you see/ Send today for bi samples—roofing hook 
this a Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
derstand ‘why it has such a reputation for | or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
lasting. Send for sample. fac tory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofin 
COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, - freight paid. An 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— keep. ‘. your own pocket the profits others 
TO YOU. So our roofing costs | would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 


you less than most wood shingles. Send fos 

es—tod the NEW _ LOC 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE VERED 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 





ONDAY, October 10.—Some moth- 
ers seem to believe that the larger 
the number of dishes they serve, the bet- 
ter table they set. 


On the contrary, the 
best planned meal is 
usually the one which 
supplies enough of 
each kind of food 
with the smallest 
number of dishes, 
providing only that 
it gives real pleas- 
ure to the palate 
and the eye, and 
that people rise from 
the table with a sat- 





isfied feeling. 

Tuesday, October 11.—Small, close fit- 
ting hats of felt are again fashionable 
for autumn wear. 

Wednesday, October 12.—Are you tired 
of your living room? Try packing away 
most of the small ornaments, arrange the 
furniture differently, and add one new 
piece, no matter how small. You will 
feel that it is a different room. 

Thursday, October 13—As you look 
over the new catalogs jot down the names 
and prices of kitchen devices, big and 
little, that you need. A few cents saved 
here and there will soon amount to 
enough to buy one or more of them. 

Friday, October 14.—Blessed is the 
currycomb for scaling fish; it is better 
than a knife, as it 
protects the hands. 

Saturday, October 
15.—If you have both 
near neighbors and 
a radio, remember 
the former when you 
feel tempted to use 
the loud speaker late 
in the evening night 
after night. Their 
taste in music may 
be different from 
yours. 

Sunday, October 
16.—Some people 
who pride themselves 
on their great heart 
are merely excusing 
themselves for the 


lack of backbone. 


! TEACHING 
HABITS Bast FS 


i O MATTER 
how I talk and 
scold, Harry always 
leaves his pajamas 
on the floor in the 
morning and he al- 
ways comes in with- Siechones, Bane 
out wiping his feet dolph County, 
on the mat,” I heard Ark. 
a mother complain. 
“T tell him, and tell 
him every day, and 
still he continues be- 
ing careless about 
such things.” 


I knew Harry’s 
mother well, and I 
thought I would just 
watch and listen to 
see how she taught 
her boy to form 
right habits. In a 
few minutes in came 
Harry, bounding up 
the steps and into 
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Little Lorene 
Mitchener 
is willing to 
walk and give 
her puppy a 
ride. Lorene is 
the year old 
daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo 






and her babies. Miss Anna 
the house. “Mother, Ky., sent us the picture but she 
look what I’ve owned by John O. Mc 


found,” he shouted as 





Felician® we hav 





Light refreshments are 











he held out his cap with a butterfly in it. 


“Just look at your shoes, Harry. How 
often must I tell you to wipe your feet? 
And I’ve just cleaned the floor,” was the 
answer. 


Harry looked at his feet, the enthusi- 
asm fading from his face, and with a 
downcast look, taking his cap and the 
butterfly, he went out. 


A sadness filled me so that for a mo- 
ment I could not speak. There was the 
child so eager to share the excitement 
with his mother, craving her sympathy, 
and how had she met his enthusiastic 
soul? With a rebuke that sent him away 
disappointed. He did not wipe his feet; 
he went out and did not return until din- 
ner time. The incident set me thinking. 
What should the mother have done? Sure- 
ly the muddy shoes and the clean floor 
were insignificant beside the opportun- 
ity for mother and child to get close to 
each other. Might she not have disre- 
garded them for the moment in consid- 
eration of the child’s eagerness and have 
rejoiced with him over the insect and ad- 
mired its beauty? She could then have 
gently called attention to his lapse and 
asked him to slip out and wipe his feet 
while she got down the nature book to 
look up the name of the butterfly. What 
a difference it might have made in the 
attitude of the child! What an oppor- 
tunity lost for starting a new friendship 
between mother and child! 


I have another friend whom I have al- 











always welcomed by this mother 
ingly, of Marion County, 

us that the dogs are 
McKenna, also of Marion County. 








His mother would take 
his thumb out of his mouth 
but kitty doesn’t care. We re- 
ceived the picture from Mrs. Ben 
Burney, Jr., Copiah County, Miss. 








The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITO 

















ways admired because of her “way” with 
children. They all love her. She has a 
little fellow of two years who is a de- 
light and a pleasure to everyone because 
of his sunny disposition and pleasing 
manners. The other day I watched them; 
mother and son had been in the garden 
and were coming up the steps. 


“Now, we will wipe our feet together 
—first baby’s right foot, then mother’s 
right foot; now baby’s other foot and 
mother’s other foot.” The boy stamped 
and rubbed his chubby little feet, giggling 
with glee at the play of wiping feet. 

“You are training him early,” I said 
as they entered. 


“That’s the only way to instill a habit,” 
was the answer. ‘We wipe our feet every 
time we cross a mat, and I was amused 
the other day when we were in a store; 
I found baby rubbing his feet on a new 
mat. Fortunately his feet were quite 
clean that time.” 


Talking about doing a thing will never 
teach a child to do it. Get him to do it 
so often that he cannot help doing it. 
Never let the child cross a mat without 
using it; do not let him leave the room 
until the pajamas are hung up, so that 
he will always feel subconsciously that 
something is wrong until they are put 
away. These and all other habits can 
only be gained by patience on the part 
of the mother. Scolding does not help; 
it only drives the child away from you. 


LAURA B. GRAY. 


Our Progressive Farmer Babies Love Pets 


















justifiable. y are owned by 


ham County, Va. 





Dinner time can’t come too often for these purebred Berk- 
shire youngsters. Their mother’s expression of 
Cc. B. Kiser, of 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| ‘sponte of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 





Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 





| SPOTLESS DAY | 





Choosing Soaps 


“PLEASE tell me something about 

soap,” writes one of oun Texas 
readers. “I read about ‘mild,’ ‘neutral,’ 
and ‘strong’ soaps and I don’t understand 
the differences.” 


Perhaps the following will help to clear 
up the doubt in your mind. 


Soaps are made by combining fats 
(either animal or vegetable) with an 
alkali, such as soda or potash lye. The 
value of a soap depends on the quality 
of the fats used, the proportion in which 
the fat and alkali is combined, the thor- 
oughness of combination, and the amount 
and kind of other substances added. 


Only clean fats 
will make good soaps, 
whether they are an- 
imal or vegetable. 
If the amount of lye 
needed to exactly 
combine with the 
given amount of fat 
is used, the soap will 
be mild or neutral. 
If there is more al- 
kali than will com- 
bine with the fat, the 
soap will be medium 
or strong, depending 
on the amount of 
free alkali. Some- 
times foreign sub- 
stances or materials 
not essential for 
soap making, such 
ag rosin, pumice, soda, 
ammonia, and kero- 
sene, are added for 
various reasons. A 
large amount of 
water will add to the 
weight of the soap. 
Good soaps contain 
about 25 per cent 
water. Rosin aids in 
forming suds or foam 
and may keep the 


Little Marie Pels 
finds her pet 
lamb quite a 
lap-full when 
she rocks him. 
But evidently 
— both Marie and 
the lamb enjoy 
it. The picture 
was sent by 


Marie’s_ broth- . 
er, Edward Pels, soap from becoming 
oe County, rancid, but is some- 


times added only to 
increase thé weight. 
If too much rosin is 
added, it combines 
with any lime or 
magnesium in the 
water, making a scum 
or stain form on the 
washer and clothes. 
All yellow soaps con- 
tain some rosin. 


Choose a mild soap 
for general laundry 
work. Remember 
that colored clothes, 
woolens, and silks 
will be injured in 
color and fiber by 
much alkali. To sof 
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ten water and, to cut the grease in very 
dirty clothes, kerosene and turpentine in 
small amounts may be added to the wash 
water. Rinse carefully to remove the 
odor. 

Soaps can be made at home and many 
housewives are so utilizing rancid or in- 
edible fats. Never use edible fat for 
soap making. We shall be glad to send 
directions for making soap at home to 
anyone mailing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with the request. 


| THE HALLOWE'EN PARTY | 


RE you going to 
the party Hal- 
lowe’en? Or perhaps 
you are planning one 
of your own. In either 
case you will need a 
new costume, and so 
you should send now 
for a copy of our 
Falland Winter Fash- 
ion Magazine and turn 
to pages four and five 
where you will see , 
just what you want. 
You can make the 
costume yourself. 
You will see many 
other styles of interest 
inthis new book. 
Styles for afternoon and evening wear, 
coats, lingerie, etc. Send 15 cents in 
stamps or coin today for your copy. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


CATALOG SHOPPING—EASY | 
EDUCATION 


“I\CHOOL, to me, was a happy place. 

I never had to pore over my studics 
as some children did, simply because my 
mother always prepared me a little ahead 
of time for what was coming. I am fol- 
lowing my mother’s example in bringing 
up my own children, and here is a de- 
vice that I have found quite worth while. 














I save all the catalogs that come into 
the house, and every day we go sight- 
seeing, window shopping, or make-believe 
shopping by means of these books. Some- 
times, beginning with the first page, we 
go through the catalog, and I point to 
the illustrations and describe and dis- 





tinctly pronounce the names of the arti- 
cles illustrated. At other times, we de- 
cide on something we pretend to go to 
buy, afterward, examining other articles 
in the same department. In either case, 
the children repeat the names after me 
and they study the illustrations, and after 
we have reviewed the catalog several 
times, I have a guessing contest and as I 
point to various illustrations the children 
give the names. The one giving the great- 
est number correctly is awarded a prize 
—something that is entirely a surprise to 
the children. In this way they acquire 
knowledge while playing, are eager to 
learn and intensely interested. The method 
makes getting an education a pleasure, 
and is a real help to children in their 
early school years when everything is 
new to them. 


My little son and daughter could dis- 
tinctly name every illustration pointed 
out to them in a 600-page catalog be- 
fore they went to school. Now that they 
are in the second grade, I am teaching 
them to spell the names of the objects 
and they are learning quickly. Sometinies 
they pretend to buy and sometimes to 
sell. An article correctly spelled is de- 
livered. 

I have found that this catalog play 
gives the children confidence and assur- 
ance when attending school classes, sharp- 
ening their wits and observations. 

MRS. JAMES B. TINTERA. 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU 
| ANSWER? | 








HEN was the first artificial silk plant 
built in the United States? 

2. In what country was paper first made? 

3. What percentage of the people of the 
United States have to file Federal income 
tax returns? 

4. To what are the following names applied: 
Winesap, Baldwin, Stayman, Delicious? 

5. Where are the best vanilla beans grown? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1, No, it was discovered about 1850 and 
not brought into commercial use until sev- 
eral years later. 

2. The process of making mercerized cotton 
was discovered by John Mercer and named 
for him. 

3. About 90 per cent. 

4. A double title should never be used. 
Either write Dr. before the name or M. D. 
after. 

5. About 20 times a day. Since eggs are 
two-thirds water it is very important that 
hens have a supply of pure, fresh water at 
all times. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3146—Grace and Slenderness.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 13% yards of 18-inch contrasting. 
3135—Charmingly Simple Lines.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 
2187—For the Growing Girl—The pattern 
comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 54-inch 
material with 2% yards of 36-inch 
lining, 
a 
a 








2244 


BSS. 2244 3i4i 


2244—Comfortable Sleep-ins.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 

3141—Good Taste.—The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

495—Slender, Practical.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of #-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
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A RICH NEW 








. . makes this bran food a delicacy 


Taste the flavor, the crisp 
and crunchy goodness of 
Post’s Bran Flakes. It is 
so good that you find it 
hard to realize that this 
cereal is a health food. Yet 
it is. Post’s Bran Flakes 
provides bulk, essential in 
the daily diet for the health- 
ful regularity that does 
away with constipation 
tendencies. 

Try this delicious cereal 
with milk or cream, __ 
every morning for 
two weeks. See how 
much better you 
feel. You will find 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
30 appetizing that 





everybody—every day. . eat 
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you will want to eat it every 
morning, as you should. 
See how every member of 
the family welcomes this 4 
breakfast delicacy anew 
each morning. Then make 
Post’s Bran Flakes a daily 
health habit. 

Enjoy Post’s Bran Flakes 
with fruits and berries. It 
makes wonderful muffins, 
cookies and bread. 





Postum Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: 
Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Postum Cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
and Instant Postum. 


“Now you'll like Bran’ 








© 1927, P. Co., Inc 
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Wellville’s millions buy from you 


Convinced by Postum Company’s advertising of the benefits of eating 
healthful cereals, thousands daily turn their steps toward Wellville. 
This is an important market which the Postum Company, the world’s 
largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals, has helped to create for the 
farmer’s grain and milk. 

Write for the “Road to Wellville.” This book contains much valuable 
information on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It 
supplies the housewife with seaso 
be sent free on request. 


menus and recipes. A copy will 
























Cleans Your Hands 
at Milking Time 


GRANDPA’S WONDER PINE 
TAR Soap is antiseptic—kills germs, 
cuts grease, heals sores, odors, 
Mild—best for hands and udders. 
At Dealers’ or send 10c for big cake. 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Co. 
Dayton, Obio 












































FOR INFLAMED 


will reduce in- 
flamed,s wollen joints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will, } fy 
not blister or remove hair. You, 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send a book betes free. 


JOINTS 














ABSOnEI NE. 


iW. F. YOUNG. Inc, 384. yman St... Springtield 
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When you're as old as I am, 


Adame Brand 
Men’s & Boys’ 
Overalls, Pants 
& Werk Shirts 


boys, you'll find your overall bill 
has been a lot less if you stick to 
Adams Brand. I’ve tried ’em from 
all over, but 2 pairs of Adams Brand 
outwear 3 pairs of ordinary kinds. 


WEAR GUARANTEE 
See your dealer about our wear guarantee. 
It makes long wear a certainty. 


eADAMS MFG. CO. 


AD 


Macon, Ga 


VERALLS 





Send No Money 





We offer this won- 
derful Fall-Winter ;. 
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Pd be withdrawn at any time. "Don" t 
lay. Order Now by No. {§ C54 


HOWARD. LUX co. 
Department 16 Cleveland, Ohio 
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this t cuaranteed watch asa sample C. O. D. 
81. 50. -— postage ONL’ Nickel A omen case, stem wind and stem 
set, Am: made lever mov t, & correct timekeeper. ORDER 
FQRA veaiv ive your correct P.O. Address. o. Botiafaction ion guaranteed. Address 

& OO., 39 W. Adams St. O16, Ohicago, Ill, 
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E66 Prices Higher 


Get More to Sell 


Eges are 
bringing more 








































money. Make your 

hens pay you profits. 
Help s n thru the molt 
quickly and start them to 


laying by “feeding Rust's Egg 
Producer. 

Mix it with your chicken feed 
and soon you will have cackling, 
red conib chickens laying more and 


more eggs. 


13 More Exes a Duy—Same Rations 
Mrs. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, Va., 
wasn’t getting but one or two eggs @ day. After 
feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two weeks, she 
reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from the same rations, 


Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs, Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, “I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet 1 had was laying.’ 


Special Introductory Offer 
Send 30 cents for a large 1-lb. trial package, 
enough for 12 to 15 hens for 10 davs The extra 
eggs should repay many times the small cost. 
If you are lixe most customers, you will 
come back for moré. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Va. 





SPECIAT OFFEr 5 YARDS oOaRs vr 


BARGAIN SALE 2OQ YDS. OR MORE' 
Dress Ginghams, Percales, (> 
Crepes, Chambray, Voiles, 
Shirtings, Etc. Biggest 
Bargain. Thousands are {fe} 
satisfied. 4 yards or more 
of each. NO SCRIMS. 
The very newest and latest Agf\y 
popular patterns, Our finest 
quality. Worth double. : 
Pay postmen 7 


SEND NO MONEY pe 3 few cen 


livery charge. 25 yard bundle $ 
d, money with order. | Bm money 

satisfied. NOR RTHERN A 
Chieage, 


co., 
La Salle St., Dept. 26 tl 





PULLING 
STUMPS 


Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
enesial ¢ it price offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
. ‘Tearn que clear your land 
fallin a Laie. ¥ 
Mier clenbare Bip 
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UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER 


How You Can Help Us 


EAR Girls and Boys:— 


Each fall the editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer meet to plan the program 
for the coming year. New plans are dis- 
cussed, new 
ideas brought 
in, the worth 
of old fea- 
tures consid- 
ered —allin 
an effort to 
make The 
Progressive 
Farmer each 
year the most 
and valuable paper 









TELL US TOO 


interesting, helpful, 
possible 

Now we want to ask each and every 
one of you to act as editors in helping 
us to plan the young folks’ department in 
1928. At the bottom of this page you'll 
find a blank that we want you to fill in 
carefully and mail to us. Then write us, 
in as short a letter as possible, just what 
you would like to see on our page next 
year. For the best letter we will give a 
cash prize of $2, for the second best, a 
copy of Under the Four-H Flag, and for 
the next eight, attractive pocket note- 
books, just the thing for your school or 
club work. We want everybody to send 
in their ballots even if they don’t have 
time to write a letter and no letter will 
be eligible for prizes unless a ballot is 
sent with it. The contest closes October 
18. I hope I get a ballot from everyone 
of you. UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. You'll find more young folks’ 
copy on page 18, including Willie Willis’ 
inimitable remarks. Don’t forget that 
next week is scout week. Help us to get 
the news abroad. And again be sure you 
send in your ballot. 


| paPPr aa is the man that findeth 
wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding.—Proverbs 3:13. 














| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 


“eé %9 ee %° 
Larger” or “Largest”? 

HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is in the usage of 

the adjective large, as John is the largest 
boy (comparing only two boys). The 
comparative degree, larger, should have 
been used instead of the superlative de- 
gree, largest. The comparative degree 
should be used to compare two persons or 
objects, and the superlative degree should 
be used to compare three or more 
persons or objects. NOEL SILER. 

Hardeman County, Tenn. 

A Correction.—In “Our Grammar School’ 
of July 23, a letter was printed criticising 
the expression “Set the table, please,’”’ as 
a mistake in English. We want to assure 
our young friends that this very common 
use of the verb “set”? is not a mistake 
at all but has been recognized as good 
English usage from Chaucer’s time to 
the present. The Oxford, Standard, and 
Webster’s International dictionaries all 
recognize ‘‘Set the table” as correct Eng- 
lish usage. 














MISSES ISABEL AND MILDRED COLE 
Both live on a farm in Oconee County, S. C. 


They are in the third and fourth grades at 
Oak Grove school, which is quite a record 
for two little girls 8 and 9 years old. ‘‘White 
Back” is the name of the cow in the picture. 








) Young Folks’ 
) Club Stories. 
) Pictures. 

) Riddles and Puzzles. 
) Our Grammar School. 
) Willie Willis. 

) Uncle P. F.’s Letter. 
) Bird Stories. 


Letters. 
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like to seé left out? 


tion? Give the names of those to which you belong 
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PLEASE FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL TO US 
Eee P. F., The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Uncle P. F.: I want to help make our young people’s page in 1928 
better than it has ever been and here’s my vote to help you im selecting next 
year’s features. I’m marking with a figure “1” the features that I like best and 
with a figure “2” the features that I like second best:— 


( ) Other Nature Articles. 
( ) Scout Stories. 

( ) Short Poems. 

( ) Something to Make. 

( ) Prize Contests. 

( ) Success Talks. 

( )A Trick to Try. 

( ) Drawings and Cartoons. 


What activities and hobbies are you most intercsted im?.........000000: 


Are you a Four-H club member, Lone Scout, home economics or voca- 
tional agriculture student, or a member of any other boys’ and girls’ organiza- 


CROC Coe ee Hee Eee ERE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EOE HEHEHE ERE EH EOE HHH EHH eeHeeteeeeee? 
Tove rrn ee rerrrearra es LCV CP ewe aT Cee ey ve Pp eee oe Pe a eae a ee ee 
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5. Would you like to see more space given to games, entertainments, and plans 
for parties and less space to other features? If so, what features would you 
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_ bath only on Saturday.” 








October 8, 1927 





3\ ADVENTURES OF THE 
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Strange Conduct of Jack Miller 


NEARCHING for Little Joe, youngest 

member of the Brown family, who 
had failed to return home after hours 
spent with his brother Hal in the field, 
Father Brown had 
confided to his neigh- 
bor, Fernandez, the 
story of a midnight 
marauder who had 
drawn Hal’s fire. A 
new element of mys- 
tery was added when 
in telling of the 
visit of a stranger 
to the Fernandez 

——— home, Father Brown 
JOHN CASE had recognized from 
the description an old enemy, “Slippery 
Sam” Jacks. This man had been driven 
from the Brown home by Hal because of 
an attempted bribe to “throw” a race 
where Flying Fox, pride of the Brown 
stables, was entered. 

“Jacks is a hard customer,” remarked 
Father Brown as with his neighbor, Fer- 
nandez, he continued the search, “but I 
can’t believe he’d stoop to kidnapping. 
And, anyway, he knows we have no 
money.” 

“You forget the treasure,” said Fer- 
nandez quickly. “He may think you 
have found that.” é 

“Treasure?” scoffed Henry Brown. 
“Bunk! All the treasure we find on this 
farm you are welcome to.” 

“Do you mean that, Brown?” demanded 
Fernandez, stopping short. - “Will you 
put that in writing when we get back?” 

“Boom!” It was Hal’s signal, and with 
out answering, Father Brown hurried on. 
Why should his neighbor be interested 
in the strange quest? Soon they were at 
the crest of the hill to hear the disap- 
pointing news that young Jack Miller, 
chief dependence in the hunt because of 
his knowledge of the country, was away 
from home and could not be reached be- 
fore next day. , 

“Of course we'll keep on hunting,” 
agreed neighbor Miller, an energetic 
farmer of middle age, “but Jack could 
do more than all of us put together for 
he’s roamed these hills since he was ‘knee 
high to a grasshopper.’ My guess is that 
the lad just lost his bearings but he may 
have gone miles. There’s no real danger 
unless in the darkness he should fall and 
hurt himself.” 

As if in mocking answer came the faint 
howl of a wolf. Hal caught his breath 
hard and Father Brown flinched as if 
from a blow. 

“No use sticking together,” announced 
Miller abruptly. “Brown, you and Fer- 
nandez comb this bluff, then go east. 
Hal and I will follow the creek. We'll 
rout out Simpson’s and Hardy. Two 
shots in succession if the lad is found. 
If not found we meet at dawn at your 
home. Keep on firing, a shot at a time.” 


AUNT HET | 


By R. QUILLEN——Qopmright, iano | 
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“I hope I don’t get but one pair o’ 
wings in heaven so I can say ‘No’ when 
Mary comes around wantin’ to borrow.” 

“Mary puts on fresh clothes ever’ day, 
but when I smelled her kitchen I knowed 
she was a hypocrite an’ don’t take a 





And Miller and Hal -were off while 
Father Brown, torn by fear and anxiety 
again took up the search. 

Slow dragged the hours while in agon- 
ized waiting Mother Brown with Beth 
and Mary waited for tidings that did not 
come. Daybreak found weary members 
of the searching party gathered with 
worn watchers in the House of the Lone 
Oak, again to take up the hunt as soon as 
food and drink could be had. It was as 
if the earth had opened and swallowed 
the missing boy and the men talked in 
guarded tones as the heart-rending sobs 
of Mother Brown came to them. More 
than a dozen were in the party and Beth 
and Juanita insisted that they, too, must 
go. 

“That confounded operator has just 
opened up,” announced neighbor Miller 
after a short conversation over the 
‘phone, “but I got hold of Jack right 
away. He’ll be here as fast as a car can 
bring him but it will be 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, the best he can do. Before 


that, we must find Little Joe. We'll do 
it, won’t we men?” A cheer was the an- 
swer but Hal’s face was drawn and hag- 
gard as again he took up the search. 
Father Brown had been prevailed upon to 
stay and comfort the bereaved mother. 
Gossip buzzed, magnifying the story of 
the midnight intruder which due to Fer- 
nandez now had become common prop- 
erty. 

“There'll be a necktie party,” signifi- 
cantly observed Jud Burns, a tall hill 
dweller, “if we catch any child stealer 
around heah.” His mates agreed. But 
again, search as they might, no trace of 
Little Joe was found. It was a tired and 
discouraged group that met Jack Miller 
as he sprang from his car and hurried 
up to make inquiry. His neighbors 
watched curiously and somewhat resent- 
fully as young Jack drew his father, 
Hal and Father Brown aside so that none 
could hear the conversation as Jack 
talked low and earnestly. 


“You'll just have to trust me, Mr. 
Brown,” satd Jack. “I give you my word 
of honor that I don’t know anything 
about Little Joe but I think I can find 
him. There are reasons, though, why I 
must search alone. I'll take the gun and 
if I find him I'll fire three shots. No, 
father, I can’t even tell you,” as his 
father started to protest. “We are wasi- 
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ing time. I can go part of my way in 
the car.” Springing into the car Jack 
was off at high speed while the men of 
the party broke out in angry exclama- 
tions which were not modified as Miller 
tried to explain. Mystery had deepened 
into mystery. 
(Continued next week) 


|__MISTAKES I HAVE MADE _ | 


§ Penis My Boy Out of School.—One 
great mistake I made a few years ago 
was taking my boy out of school for a 
week to do a special job of work. The 
boy lost interest in his school work and 
the result was that he failed in some of 
his studies. Y. 3. o, 


Thought Purebred Calf Not Worth 
Bringing Home.— Several years ago 
my mother, who lived in another state, 
gave me a purebred heifer. I did not 
take her because I thought the expense 
of bringing her home would be too much: 
The calf grew into a cow that proved to 
be one of the best in all that section. 
The amount it would have cost to bring 
the calf home has been spent many times 
over in our efforts to get a good pure- 
bred cow. MRS. S: ©: i. 
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FARMALL Plowing and. 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


[eae is enthusiasm for the work of the 
FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 
appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
and barnyard, it shows the power farmer 
something new in handling and efficiency. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


On belt work it is the same. 
dozens of positive letters from owners. 


We have 


D. M. Hastings of Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this all- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 
farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 
tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 
the feature of power farming today. 


Of Begin by asking the McCermick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job JO 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


. « - And next spring 
your FARMALTL will 
be all ready to go at 


of America 


(Incorporated) 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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sales 


OR the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. No tire company could 
show such a tremendous increase in business unless it had 
been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had some- 
thing out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


increase 57% in.six months 


KELLYsarroonTIRES 























YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 














— Soren 


THE BILOXI SPECIAL 


SOYBEAN HARVESTER 


Price $150.00 
F.O.B.Factory 





















rH. TITTLE 
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Thies Harvester was designed by experts to harvest the largest soybeans that grow, 
from the highest ridges or level cultivation. It has 44-inch steel wheels, 4-inch tread. 
All axies are equipped with cage roller bearings. 
GUARANTEED TO HARVEST BEANS TO YOUR SATISFACTION 
or your money will be cheerfully refunded when Harvester is returned to Factory. 
Manufactured by 


Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


(Also Manufacturers of the LITTLE GIANT BEAN HARVESTER) 
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| THE MORNING MEAL | 


j- 








oo photograph was sent us by Mr. 


D. H. Taylor of Alleghany County, 
Va., who writes :— 

“Enclosed find a picture of my 
Beagle pups, age two months. Of a 
litter of seven I raised six, sold one. 
Hunting is fine in this section of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Plenty of 
rabbits, foxes, wild turkeys, and 
bears. One has to go about 15 miles 
for bears.” 


| THE MARLBORO SHORT | 
COURSE | 


I AM going to tell about the Marlboro 
County Short Course. We were to 
be at Fletcher Memorial at 10:00 a’clock. 
We registered and carried our quilts and 
clothes to the room we were to use. 
Miss Olive Balcom from the Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., talked from 10:30 to 
11:30. Mrs. Plowden talked then. We 
certainly enjoyed these talks very much. 
Chapel was from 12:00 to 1:00. Mrs. 
Henry Crossland conducted the devo- 
tional service. I was in group 4 and 





4 





Miss Bessie Fletcher gave us a lesson 


in sewing. Then Mrs. McDonald from 
Columbia, S. C., talked to us on health. 
Miss Balcom gave a demonstration on 
how to make a quick cake. Miss Winnie 
Belle Holden and Miss Reba Sheppard 
helped us make our aprons. From 10:00 
to 10:30 was a singing period. Mrs. S. 
O. Plowden conducted this. From 10:30 
to 12:00 group 4 went to Mrs. Sperry 
who gave a demonstration on making 
angel food cake and a.snow cake. 

Mrs. Hutt from The Progressive 
Farmer talked Tuesday afternoon. I cer- 
tainly think her talks are good. Miss 
Holden gave a demonstration on making 
hats. Mr. Hall talked for 30 minutes 
about poultry. Friday morning Mrs. 
Hutt talked on health. Group 4 went to 
Miss Sheppard who helped us finish our 
aprons. Friday afternoon two of the 
club girls gave a demonstration on mak- 
ing biscuits. Miss Holden had a_ contest 
the last thing and a small girl won a box 
of candy. 

I surely shad a fine time and I hope 
T can go next year. Also I hope that 
all the instructors who were there this 
time can be there next year. I am a 
Berea Club girl. 

ANNIE SANDERSON. 

Marlboro County, S. C. 





| WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Covyright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate | 
j 
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“I ain’t got no chewin’ gum now. I 
had a nice wad an’ left it in a chair for 
a@ minute an’ Mamma’s company set 
on it.” 

“Mamma’s promised to try an’ re- 
member to call me ‘Bill’ instead of 
‘Honey’ when the gang is playin’ in our 
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Shootin 





Once you’ve used WESTERN 
Xpert shells for quail, rabbits, 
or any other small game,you’ll 
know why Xpert is “the shell 
with a million friends.” 

Fast—and with close, even 
patterns that get the game— 
WESTERN Xpert is the great- 
est all-round loadof all! Itsa 
top-quality smokeless shell 
that sells at a popular price. 


Try Super-X 

For ducks, geese and shooting 
that calls for effectiveness at 
long range, shoot WESTERN 
Super-X. It gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 
Write for literature describing 
WESTERN—the World’s 
Champion Ammunition. For 
sale by dealers everywhere. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
104 Hunter Ave., East Alten, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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What kind of spark plugs 
he finds most dependable 
in engine-driven farm 
equipment and it is two 
to one that he will say, 
“Champions!” 


For Champions are known 
the world over as the better 
spark plugs. 


Their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation — their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy — 
and their special analysis 
electrodes which do not 
corrode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer Life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 


Try a set of Champions in 
your truck, tractor, sta- 
tionary engine or your own 
personal car and learn 
why the majority of farm 
owners as well as millions 
of car owners always buy 
Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO; OHIO 


‘em (0 


A 


SUS 


Champion x— 

xclusively for 

lord cars, > Md bo Champion— 

and tractors— for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 


packed in the 
Red Box 


60f 


Fords—and for all 


— packed in the 
ue Box 


75¢ 

















HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


The Alcohol Habit 


a. department has been asked time 
and again about the alcohol habit, 
and how to cure it. 


We often have letters from wives, 
asking us if there is 
a medicine that can 
be put in coffee giv- 
en to the husband, 
unknown to him, and 
thereby cure him of 
the drink habit. We 
have often seen this 
fake medicine adver- 
tised. 


There appeared in 
the May number of 
Hygeia the following question: “Is there 
any known cure for the alcohol habit?” 
The answer given by this eminent health 
magazine is so good and strikes the spot 
so well that it is given here in full :— 


“This question implies several things. 
It implies that the alcohol habit must be 
a disease; otherwise, it would not have 
a cure. 

“It also implies that if there is a cure, 
there must be a medicine to cure the dis- 
ease, which means that there must be a 
medicine to prevent a man, after he is 
once cured, from ever taking a drink 
again, no matter what his emotional 
promptings to that end may be. 


“The alcohol habit is not a disease; it 
is simply an emotional expression of the 
person in his determination to absorb a 
sufficient amount of the narcotic (for 
alcohol is nothing but a narcotic, and is 
not a stimulant) to enable him to face a 
more or less disagreeable emotional situ- 
ation. 

“Youth drinks to inhibit restraint that 
he may enjoy undisturbed all the emo- 
tions he wishes to. Drunkenness with 
him, is not necessarily desired, as it in- 
terferes with the completeness of his en- 
joyment; he wishes only the early stages 
of his alcoholic narcotism, in which he 
may remember the sense of relief from 
restraint and the sense of fullness of en- 
joyment of all his emotions. This, he 
cannot do if he drinks himself into stupid 
drunkenness. 


“His drunkenness, therefore, is not de- 
sired. 

“Age, on the contrary, does not drink 
to enjoy or cut off restraints. The older 
man drinks that he may get drunk and 
forget both his emotions and his unhappi- 
ness, his fear and his unwillingness to 
face things. It is easier to drink and not 
care, than it is not to drink, and worry 
and face the brutal reality of life. 


~—_—__——, 











DR. REGISTER 


“This psychologic emotional basis is 
the cause, and is the disease, so-called, of 
the alcoholic habit. 

“There are plenty of drugs and plenty 
of methods of administering them that 
will unpoison the narcotized person from 


| his narcotic, but there is no magic con- 


tained in them by which, if given a cer- 
tain treatment, the human being will be 
endowed with courage to face life. Nor 
is there any chaperon contained in any 
drug or series of drugs that will go 
around with a weakling giving him cour- 
age to face his own unhappiness. 


“The only cures are rearrangement of 
the psychologic distortion and the upset 
emotional balance of the person, with ab- 
solute, total abstinence on his part. 


“The only drink that counts with any 
mart, when he has drunk to excess, is the 
first one; all the others are nothing but 
logical sequences. It makes no difference 
what that drink is, if it contains alcohol, 
it will be followed by others that will 
surely bring him into his old excesses. 


“The stupidity of the average person, 
lay or professional, in thinking that so- 
cial drinking does not count, when pre- 
vious alcoholism or previous narcotism is 
in question, is unbelievable. 


“The only cure for the alcoholic habit 
is total abstinence and the building up of 
courage in the personality, to face the 
great adventure of life.” 
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Bececrecescacesccanssesecesescaaeeess 


The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
Car owners have already bought 
nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 
priced, standard quality Goodyears 


Right in Your Home Town 


No one in the world enjoys a better tire 
ptoposition than is available to you right 
in your home town. 


J 
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This proposition is. offered you by your 
local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and he 


services those tires after you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
Goodyear Tire for your car. He puts it on 
the rim for you, fills it with air. He helps 
you give it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 


When you buy from your Goodyear dealer, 
therefore, you get a superior tire which you 
can see before you buy, backed up by a handy in- 
telligent service that will save you money. 








This service is an important part of the Good- 
year policy: to build the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and to provide facilities 
so that users can get all this inbuilt value out. 












Se neecceeces 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you— whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co,, Ine. 
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SEED 
WHEAT 


For the best and 
Most Productive 
Crops Sow our 
Virginia 
Grown 


Australian Winter Peas 


A new green forage crop which 
promises not only to equal Canada 
Field Peas in nutritive value for 
livestock-—especially dairy cows— 
but to far surpass that crop in 
yield. 


30S. 14th Street, 














We can supply all strains of Cer- 
tified Seed Wheat as well as our 
regular strains of wheat. 
samples and see the quality of our 
recleaned seed wheat. 


yy lt A New Improved Strain of 
Seed Wheat 


The largest yield seed wheat in the East. Write 
for Wood’s Crop Special giving description. 


WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL giving prices and complete infor- 
mation about seasonable seeds mailed free. 


W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen, 


Our recleaned 
Seed Wheats 
in practically 

every instance, 
test 100% pure, 
are free from light 
shriveled grains and 
weed seeds. 





Certified Seed 
Wheat 


Write for 


Hungarian Vetch (Nstivs 


Grown 
The heaviest forage vetch grown. 
It is very winter hard—a _ sure 
cropper—makes very erect growth 
of 3 to 4 feet and is equal in nutri- 
tive value to that produced by any 
other annual legume. 


Richmond, Virginia 
















VULCAN Plows are sali the standard by 
which plow value is measured thruout the 
South. Webegan building good plowsin the 
early 70’s and thru all these years have con- 
tinued to increase and improve the line. To- 
day, as always, the purchase of a VULCAN 
Plow means getting most for your money. 
The VULCAN is properly shaped to handle 
easily—for the man who guides it and the 
team that pulls it. There are many dis- 
tinctive features in VULCAN construction 


See your VULCAN dealer today, or — write us 
° for complete information in regard to VULCAN 


Plows — Harrows — Cultivators — Stalk Cutters 
| THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY, 
ROR AEE SRR EES EER CLOT AE BIET AY OA RN AUER SAS ORE ROA MME T 


Y can MeansValue 
= Better Plowing 
a Less Breakager 
Longer Service” 


your money. All the features you look 
for to guarantee good work, true economy 
<—S and long service you find at their best in ' 











| B. Salley, 


HEN you buy a VULCAN plow | 
—any size, any style—you posi- 
tively get more real value for 





that make for superior qualities. The Cor- | 
rugated Edge — an exclusive VULCAN | 

point feature—makes this plow cut its way 
easily into hard ground. Point,shin-piece | 
and mold board are chilled at exactly the 
right places to insure keen cutting and 
long wearing with no sacrifice of strength. 


You can do an easier and far better job of | 
plowing with the VULCAN. There is a | 
size and style for every purpose and every 
soil condition. 


Evansville, Ind. 


Eee 


| smooth seedbed, sow the seed thick after 








SOUTH CAROLINA FARM NEWS| 


UGUST tobacco sales broke all rec- 
ords in South Carolina this year, the 





total being 51,593,403 pounds, yielding 
$11,205,835.12. The August yield this | 
year lacks only 5,000,000 | 


pounds of reaching the total | 

yield for 1926. The leading | 

market in August was Mul- | 

lins, with 9,420,958 pounds, | 

followed by Lake City with | 

6,782,776 pounds. 
* 
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The South Carolina Asparagus Grow- 
ers’ Association, which will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Trenton, October 13, | 
now has over 500 members, and includes | 
most of the growers of South Carolina 
and some of Georgia. L. C. Edison, 
general manager of the association, says 
that 200,000 crates of asparagus were 
handled by the association this year, 
which is 85 per cent of the total South 
Carolina crop, and a considerable in- 
crease over last year’s outturn. 

* * * 


Sheep and dairy cattle will be. shown 
at the fairs this fall by the animal hus- 
bandry and dairy divisions of Clemson 
College in carrying out its policy of pro- 
ducing and displaying high quality live- 
stock. A small but select flock of sheep, 
principally Hampshires and a few South- 
downs, together with a group of Guern- 
sey heifers, Holstein cows and heifers, 
and Jersey cows and heifers, will be 
shown. 

x= * * 

The new county farm agent in Wil- 
liamsburg County, succeeding C. L. Bax- 
ter, who resigned some months ago, is 
L. S. Carter. Mr. Carter is a North 
Carolinian. He was educated in the 
schools of North Carolina and Virginia 
and in the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture. He was reared on a. tobacco 
and general farm and has had experience 
as a poultry farmer and as a county farm 
agent in Florida. He began his work 
September 16, with headquarters at 
Kingstree. 

* * * 

Three cows produced over 70 pounds 
of butterfat in the advanced registry 
testing in South Carolina during August. 
These were Noble Owl’s Lady, in the 
herd of W. S. Glenn, Spartanburg, 75.6 
| pounds; Polly Posch Lady Rooney, in 
the herd of Victor Montgomery, Spar- 
tanburg, 73.3 pounds; and May King’s 
Triumph, in the herd of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, 70.3 pounds. The 10 
herds averaging highest production in 
August, in the order of production, were 
those of Clemson Agricultural College; 
W. S. Glenn, Spartanburg; R. C. Guy, 
Chester; J. B. Rhoddey, Columbia; G. 
Cope; Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Hartsville; South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station; Victor Montgomery, Spar- 
tanburg; J. F. Stackley, Florence; and 
G. A. Sherrill, Cheraw. 


FERTILIZER FOR EXTRA | 
GOOD PASTURE 


HAT homemade fertilizer do you 

recommend for a medium fertile 
sandy piece of ground where I am going 
to sow a pasture mixture?” 

Put stable manure on the poorer and 
dryer spots. It will be all the better if 
you can apply manure to all of the pas- 
ture land. Then apply now 500 or 800 
pounds per acre of a 10-46 fertilizer, 
disking it in well. This can be made by 
mixing 1,250 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 500 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
and 250 pounds of muriate of potash. 
After working the soil into a firm, 








the first good rain. C. L. NEWMAN. 
-a-Z7 

Cy acre of cabbage grown for seed 
will produce enough seed to plant 

2,500 acres, while one acre of English 

peas grown for seed purposes will pro- 

duce, on an average, only enough seed to 

plant. three acres of the canning crop. 





The Progressive Farmer 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 












High tensile strength—extra heavy gal- 
vanizing—regularity of twist—firmness 
of barbs—are the outstanding features 
of barbed wire made by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. 


Ask your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: Baker Perfect—W aukegan 
—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood Junior 
—American Special— American Glid- 
den—Lyman Four Point. 








DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, lr, P Dailas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 

U. 8. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 
my: Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


$100a Month 


and sometimes more is paid re- 
cent graduates of the KING’S 
schools. Prepare now to get 
ahead. New classes starting in 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing and Banking. 

















Write for 
Catalog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


SHIPPED C.O.D. 


CHICK 

SENTUCKY Send 4 $1.00 and postman 
the rest after you see chicks. Pure- 
bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Cataleg. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Always use ~ 
oleman 


| TRADE rT O 


Generators 


For long service and full satisfac- 
tion, use Coleman Generators on 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. 


The Coleman Q-99 Coil Gen- 
erator is regular Standard 
Equipment on all Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns. It pro- [f/j 
vides more generating surface directly {ffi |j 
in the heat zone between the lighted /f/ 

mantles, This longer generating sur- 
face: 1—insuresacompletelyvaporized ff 
dry gas: 2—prevents the concentration | 
of carbon at any single point: 8—stays 

hot and resists degeneration. For f 


flar gas-pressure lights. 
TheColeman Q-77 Straight 
Cenerator (upper at right) #/// 
fis a good low-priced genera- #f/// 
tor. It fits all Coleman and 
other makes of lights using the 
same size generators. It is cheaper 
in price because of fewer manufac- 
turing operations and less metal 

The Q-77 is fairly sat- jj 
isfactory in general use, but the / 
Q-99is to be preferred for heavy 
duty service, 

Be sure to get the genuine Cole- 
man Generators. If your — 
dealer is not supplied, 777 
write to us for full in- / 
formation. 


THE COLEMAN 


Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angel 
Canadian 





COSTS ONLY 


% 20 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough oomaney roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
practicall no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 


Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





Patented 
Ww. 191 







Pioneer * 
Engine Support 
MRADE MARE. RED. ¥. 5. PATENT OFF ICR 
TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 
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SPEED IN A TIN CAN 


The professor was trying to demonstrate 
a simple experiment in the generation of 
steam. 

“What have I in my hand?” he asked. 

“A tin can,” came the answer. 

“Very true. Is the can an animate or in- 
animate object?” 

“Inanimate.” 

“Exactly. Now, can any little boy or girl 
tell me how, with this tin can, it is possible 
to generate a surprising amount of speed and 
power almost beyond control?” 

One little boy raised his right hand. 

“You may answer, Carter.” 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail!’ 


EMPLOYED 


Onlooker—“‘Surely, Mose, you don’t expect 
to catch fish in that stream.” 

Mose—“No, sah, I don’t expect to. I’se just 
showing my old woman I had no time to turn 
de wringer.” 


HOW MANY TAILS? 


“Pa, will you buy me a pair of boots if I 
prove to you that a dog has ten tails?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Well, to begin with, one dog has one more 
tail than no dog, hasn’t he?” 

“Wes.” 

“Well, no dog has nine tails; and if one 
dog has one more tail than no dog, then one 
dog must have ten tails.’ 

He got the boots. 


THE WOMAN HIGHER UP 


“Our biggest ambition is t’ sneak into Mus- 
solini’s house an’ hear him say: ‘AIl right, 
my dear, have it your own way.’” 


WORKED WITHOUT BREAKFAST 

There was an earnest conversation in prog- 
ress in the village inn. Bob Bodger, the vil- 
lage grumbler, was complaining of the mean- 
ness of the farmer by whom he was em- 
ployed. 

“Jarge,” he said, “he’s as mean as ditch 
water.” 

“That’s terrible,” muttered George slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

“Yes,”’ continued Bob. “This morning he 
asked me how many more eggs I was goin’ 
to eat, and I told him as ’ow I never counted 
"em. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘that last one was the 
seventh.’ And it made me so mad that I 
jest got up and walked off to work without 
my breakfast.” 


EMBARRASSING VIRTUE 
“I’m something of a mind reader. I can 
tell at a glance just what a person is think- 
ing of me.” 
“But don’t you find it embarrassing?” 


NOT MUCH 


“Is he self-centered?” 
“Self - centered? Why, that guy thinks 
‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here’ is a solo!’ 
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Make More ll 
y of Files on , 






r [ SHE FILE is without question one 

of the three or four most useful tools 
for repair and construction work around 
the farm and for keeping edged tools 
ready to cut. 


There are BLACK DIAMOND Files 
for practically every farm filing need. 
Get them from your hardware dealer. 
Make more use of files on your farm. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sateen 





TR, 
Magee Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 














Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 











| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLEYS. ©. A 4 








Boss WANTER KNOW EF 
T SPECTS To WINTUH 
ALL DEM DAWGS - - - 
NossAw! ISE ‘SPECTIN’ 
DEM To WINTUH ME‘ 
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Wh. ee 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Folks worries ’bout whah’s us come 
fum en whah’s us gwine, but dese hahd 
times keeps me scratchin’ mah haid ’bout 
whah’s I at now! 
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Its heavy zinc P 
coating resists = 
wear and weather 
Farmers are paying closer attention to o 


proper fencing, for they realize that the 
well fenced farm is the bigger profit 
maker. 

The heavy coating of pure zinc on 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence is the result 
of 36 years’ experience in galvanizing 
hundreds of steel products. 

You will find Wheeling the best fence 
for cattle, hog, poultry and all enclosures. 
Its Hinge-Joint supplies maximum 
strength and flexibility. 

Be sure to insist upon genuine Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint Fence—full gauge wires, full 
weight, full value. The name Wheeling is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. W 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: NewYork Philadelphia Chicago a 2 ° 
Minneapolis St.Louis Kansas City 
Richmond Chattanooga 


Channeldrain 
ROOFING 


Channeldrain Roofing, coated for long 
service with pure zinc, is fire-proof, 
lightning-proof, easily put on and will 
not leak. Patented lap contains drain- 
ing channel, through which any rain 
that gets under edge of lap drains off. 
No rain can get under roof itself. Get 
the genuine Wheeling Channeidrain. 
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]Farmers Exchange | 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








ering North Carolina, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each 
have no reduced rates. 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- ] 
South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 

The foilowing table shows rates per word for advertising 2 

indal, num or amoun 

An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


t counts as a word. 

















Edition— Cieeeee— eae Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 ) I RE ef ee 8 cents per word 
hat editions Mississippi Valley.. 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word 
wha jons yeu Georgia-Alabama..| 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla,......... 6 cents per word 
wish to uss. =| Texas.......... 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla. ++++| 6 cents per word 
Ail four editions... 475.000 Be ee 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 


For Sale.—160 acre dairy farm; 40 Jersey cows: 
well equipped. J. A. Myrick, Huntsville, Ala. 


GEORGIA 


Grow with Southern Georgia. jood lands. Low 
prices still available. Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Quitman, Ga. 























NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms on terms, in central and eastern part of 
state. D. D. Chamblee, Zebulon, N. C. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. First class plants, 
full count guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Cabbage and true Cabbage Collard plants, dozen 
varieties; $1 thousand collect; $1.50 prepaid: well 
packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reliable Plant 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 











Cabbage Plants.—EKarly Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
fields and Plat Dutch: 100, 50c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.30; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oak- 
dale — Farm, Franklin, E 


“16 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants. —Special: 
300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$7. 50, cash. Prompt shipments, full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 








For Sale. e.—93% acres good cotton and tobacco land, 
near Sanford, Lee County. Will Cole, 12 Vine St., 
Proximity, Greensboro, N.C. 





Four tobacco farms for sale, in edge of Liberty, 
N. C. Full line of buildings. One-tenth down, bal- 
ance on ten years time. Priced right. W. A. Kime, 
Owner, Liberty, N. C. 


For Sale.—200 acre farm convenient to schools and 
ehurches; suitable for all crops; near Carolina’s larg- 
est strawberry market. Good —_— See or write 
W. C. Blanchard, | Wallace. N. 


For Sale.—By owner. ~ Good” 7-room house, electric 
lights, outbuildings; 3 acres cultivated land near church, 
two fine schools and a growing town; also 32 acres, 
some cultivated. Mrs. R. Eason, Salemburg, N. C. 











ldsten!—Invest in Durham real estate, the city 
with a greater future, where thousands of people work, 
where millions of dollars are spent, the home of the 
great Duke University. Oscar Bowden, Realtor (spe- 
elializing in farm lands), ‘Durham, Bn. ¢; 


73 acre farm “in Johnston County. Good dwelling 
house, tenant house, 2 tobacco barns, splendid orchard 
and pasture. Good neighborhood, near good schools 
and chutch. 1% miles from National Highway. Will sell 
for $5,500 cash or $6,000, one-third cash, balance on 
easy terms. W. A. Brummitt, Rt. 2, Raleigh, N. C. 

















High Point, the city of opportunities. Industries of 
every description, affording work for all the family; 
wonderful schools, churches and recreation. Truck 
farming, poultry raising and dairying are all profit- 
able in this section. Hard surfaced roads in every 
direction. We have several excellent farms close to 
the city at reasonable prices, also city property of 
every description. Your inquiries will be appreciated 
and promptly answered. wland Real Estate Com- 
pany, High Point, North Carolina. 


Early Cabbage plants, 30 cents hundred; $1.50 thou- 
sand. Everbearing Strawberries, $1 hundred; $5 thou- 
sand. Onions, 40 cents hundred. Boxwood Trees, 55c. 
Crepe Myrtle 45c. Lilacs 25c each. All postpaid. 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 


Fine Fresh Cabbage Plants.—Charieston Wakefield, 
Savoy, etc.; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, prepaid. 
Expressed, $1 thousand. Collard plants same price. 
Prompt shipments, good delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


STRAWBERRY 


Klondyke Strawberry plants: 300, $1.25; 
delivered. W. A. Pardue, Henderson, N. 
Strawberry Plants.—Best grown. Improved eo 
Excelsior, Missionary: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, 
ae 50; 10,000, $22.50; f.0.b. this place. 
A. Bauer, , Judsonia, Ark. 


~ Sttawberry ~ Plants. —Improved | ‘Klondyke, . Mission- 
ary, Excelsior. 10 million ready for October and No- 
vember delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. 
Satisfaction and service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, 
Bald Knob, Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Plant only certified Pecan Trees. Write for descrip- 
tion and prices. W. N. Roper, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fruit Trees, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 


ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 











1,000, $3; 
C. 





Order’ at once. 

















Peaches, Ap- 
McKay Nur- 


Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. 
series, Lucedale, Miss. 





VIRGINIA 


Tobacco, cotton and grain farms. 
Witmer, Crewe, 





Easy terms. Chas. 


Must sell eight | ‘small cheap farms we own to settle 
our business. Small payment, easy terms. d. &. 
Flam, Scottsville, Va. 





Bright tobacco farmers should see our fine Virginia 
bright tobacco lands. Cheap; near good markets. 
Write Tuggle & Hardy, Agents, Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale.—5 truck farms, 2 dairy farms, 4 tobacco, 
Peanut and cotton farms. 15% cash, balance in Land 
Banks. Kerry Land Corporation, 254 Arcade Bidg., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Send for descriptive circular of desirable farm lands 
for sale direct from owner to purchaser in Chase City 
community with excellent future. Climate, crop yield, 
schools and improvements desirable. T. Albert Broocks, 
Chase City, Va. 











Virginia Colonial Home.—214 acres, 10-room house, 
good repair, other buildings. Beautiful shady yard, 
boxwood, crepe myrtle, etc. Seckle pears, grapes, other 
fruit. Railroad two miles, church and school conveni- 
ent, good road through place. 75 acres open level land 
around house, productive light loamy soil. To close 
estate immediately, price only $4,800, easy terms. 
Buildings worth this, land worth more. But then 
there is no boom. Title guaranteed. Write W. D. 
Dickinson, Executor, Burkeville, Va 


POOR 


PLANTS 


“CABBAGE—COLLARD—ON ION 








———~~ AFOOT 








Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, write for illustrated catalogue. 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Ark. 











Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 


Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
Esse peeeeneeee, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
art, a. 





Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent ,profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world, Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Peach Trees, “$ per 100 “up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
eng Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 
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SEEDS 


LO 
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ALFALFA 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 

Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Bags free. George 


Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





“hol Sexton Co. 





CABBAGE 





Hod zickity, boys! Plants is our hobby. 

If you want plants, send your money today to Sexton 
Company. 

Cabbage waete: $1, 1,000, postpaid. Plant Farm, 
Pisgah, N. 


Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 
prepaid. 

Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 
$1, 1,000 expressed. R. O 

50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard oo “$l 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co... Franklin, Va. 

“Millions nice frost - -proof “Cabbage plants: a. 2: 1,000; 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, all leading varieties, $1 thousand. 


Good plants; satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Scott, 
Franklin, Va. 








500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 
Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C. 

500, ecuae 
Parks, Pisgah, N. 











VETCH 
$9 bushel. 





1927 Hairy Vetch, 
Orahge, Va. 


For $3 we will ship you 15 pounds of Hairy Vetch 
seed and Nitragerm to plant an acre. NitrA-Germ 
inoculation for clover, vetch, alfalfa. Ask for prices 
Hairy Vetch, Oats, Rye, etc., seed. Prompt shipments. 
Nitragerm Company, Savannah, Ga. 


Frank Puryear, 





The Progressive Farmer 








GUERNSEYS 
For Sale.—Ten registered Guernsey cows, fresh and 
coming fresh in November. J. C. Rawls, Franklin, 
Virginia. é 
HOLSTEINS ae 





Registered Holstein bull, six months old. Unusu- 
ally well bred. Price $85. M. Mahoney, Mitchells, Va, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or —_— lots. 
Get our prices. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 

Marett’s pedigreed 40-to-1 Wheat, strain 1, and 
pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, strain 1; also Marett’s Fulghum 
Oats, strain 2. Very superior. Write for bulletin and 




















JERSEYS 


Wanted.—Car native grade Jersey heifers and cows, 
Fairview Farm, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 








Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va, 


GOATS 























ices. ‘Marett’s Farm & S Cc any, Westminster, - 
4 c we . ak SO si Wanted.—Real Milk Goat. Toggenburg hornless pre- 
ferrei. Describe condition. Purebred Nubians bought 
Rampooroon and sold. Lioyd’s Goat Farm, Mohnton, Pa. 
POULTRY AND EGGS TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
BABY CHICKS Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. leading DOGS 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis Ww a Write Fhe 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. came — ee 
THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. ow catalogue. 


SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry ee) as low prices. 

YNE N., PSH HINN 


Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 





Chicks. — Quality purebreds, from healthy, vigor- 
ous stock. Thousands weekly. Pullets, hens, cocks, 
cockerels; lowest prices in years. Circulars free. 
Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, S. C. 


Hi-grade Fall Hatched Chicks.—We are now book- 
ing orders for fall chicks. Buy chicks now for high 
priced winter broilers. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and heavy mixed. Troutville Poultry Farm, 
Ine., Troutville, Va, 


Blue Ribbon Quality Chicks.—The better kind. Bar- 
, Buff Orpingtons, select breeding: 
0, $8; 100, $15. Rocks and Reds: 500, $72.50. 
White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 
100, $10; 500, $47.50. Give them a trial. You won’t 
go wrong here. Many speciments in these matings 
from the master breeders’ best pens. Prepaid post, 
100% delivery. der now. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, 
Dept. J., Atlanta, Ga. Oldest hatchery in Georgia. 


LEGHORNS 
20 March hatched White Leghorn pullets, beginning 
C. 

















. to lay, $18. Mrs. Sallie Talbert, McCormick, S. 





2,000 Ta — strain White Leghorn pullets, hatched 
April 12, $1.50 each. Special prices in large lots. 
J. BE. Kurtz, Ee Va. 


White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money-making Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 





Kaskaskennels, AW77, Herrick, Illinois. 

A few registered Airedale dogs and bitches cheap, 
Also one bitch to put out on shares, Fowler’s Kennels, 
Braselton, Ga. 








Airedale pups, pedigree furnished; 8 weeks Oct. Ist. 
$7.50 and $10. Also dogs and bitches, A. J. Lowder- 
milk, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


Coon, *Possom and Fox Hounds, Rabbit and Squirrel 
Dogs. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. M. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 


Coon Hounds, Fox Hounds, Bird Dogs.—Broke and 
unbroke dogs. Write for list and prices. Scottsville 
Hunt Club, Box 4, Scottsville, Va. 


For Sale.—Pair coon, opossum and skunk _ hounds, 
four years, blacktan and bluetick; deposit $50 any- 
where. I pay express. Bob Sanderson, B28D1, May- 
field, Ky. 














SPL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERIES 


Batteries for farm light plants, radio, and auto- 
mobile. A carload of the well known long life Uni- 
versal Batteries just received. Prompt service from our 
local warehouse at a big saving in freight. Made in 
sizes to fit every make of plant. yenerous trade-in 
allowance on your old set. Send for your copy of 
free Battery Guide. Tells you how to care for all 
farm light, radio and auto aioe Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Laurinburg, N. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Benthall Peanut Picker and Engine for sale cheap. 
E. J. Spruill, Mackeys, N. C. 

















Don’t delay. Now is your chance to buy these 
Trail’s End 307 egg strain, great egg producing, one 
year old hens, pullets, cockerels, at great reduced 
anniversary sale prices. Write today. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Thompson strain Barred Rock cockerels, $2 to $2.50; 
pullets $1.75. Mrs. Lightfoot, Scottsville, Va. 


Park’s strain, Permit PD-84, Barred Rock cockerels, 
April to May hatch, $1.50 to $4 each. Satisfaction or 
money back. . V. Cobb, Windsor, N. C. 


Spain’s Barred Rocks Win, lay and make money. 
Select cockerels and pullets; healthy, and prices reason- 
able for quality offered. E. C. Spain, Church Read, 
Virginia. 














HONEY 
New white Comb Honey, ten pounds $2; fifty pounds 
$9; prepaid. Mrs. T. L. Mace, Gresham, S. C. 
New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


For Sale.—Pure extracted Honey; 10-pound pail 
$1.75; crate of six pails $9. Vv. Brown, Baxley, 
Georgia. 














LIME 
Mascot Agricultural Lime is uniformly and _ very 


finely pulverized and kiln dried always. Write us for 
literature. American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
NUT CRACKER 








Park’s strain Barred ~ Rocks direct; permit PC-69. 
April-May hatched cockerels that will breed laying 
quality into your flock, $2-$5. gs after December 
lst. Satisfaction _ guaranteed. H. C. Sears, Rt. 1, 
Morrisville, N,. 





WYANDOTTES 


Fine White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Garland, N. C. 


PEA FOWL 








Sell me your Black Walnut Kernels—cracked out 
with “Clark Nut Buster.’”” It splits away shell, 
eliminates nut pick, leaves kernel in large pieces. 
Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Company, Harrisburg, Pa 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Emright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishbourne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 














~~ Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, mouth Boston, Va. 


eee 
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PRINTING 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, Amerioan National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, young ; males and gilts. 
Tendle Mills, Middieton, Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by 
national or international grand champions. Registered 
pigs, service boars. Reasonable prices. Boggy Hol- 
low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 

















Poultry Printing—Reasonable prices. Samples free. 


Shenandoah Press, Dayton, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tuition part cash, balance 
after you are qualified and have secured a_ position. 
Typewriter free with cash enrollments. PFTC Me- 
Cool Telegraph & Business College, Sandersville, Ga 




















, ae Jennette, Lake 


DUROC-JERSEYS STRAW 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside Baled Oats Straw for sale. 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. Ianding, N. C. 





Cabbage Seed.—Early . Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field; 15e ounce; 90c half coats er 50 pound; post- 
paid. W. R. Pegram, Raleigh, N. C, 


COTTON 


“Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facts direct from orig- 
inator. Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 








OATS 


For Sale.—Choice Fulghum seed Oats, second year 
from Coker Seed Farm; recleaned, treated for smut, 
$1.10 per bushel. C. W. McLaurin, McColl, 8. C. 


Pedigreed Seed Oats.—Fulghums 90c; Applers 86; 

<i Rust Proof 85c; in lots of 100 bushels or more, 
3c bushel less. B. Kirkland Seed Company, 
Columbia, S. C. 











Good plants, prompt shipment. 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.25. 
Carrsville, ya. 


Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
W. W. Williams, 


~~ Cabbage and Collard “plants: "100, 30c; 300, 75; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Raleigh Plant Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., 


“Plants, not promises.’ 
1.25 





Cabbage, Collards, Onions: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $5. Sexton Co., Royston, 
Ga Valley head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Georgia grown frost-proof Cabbage and Collards, 
postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 
ag $4.50, Thomasville Plant Company, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. ° 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 
prepaid. Expressed f.o.b. Virginia, $1 thousand, Fine 
Plants, prompt shipments. Wholesale Plant Co., Way- 
cross, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage and _ Collard 
plants now ready. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
) ALS Collect, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., 

ton, Ga. 


Millions Plants Ready.—Wakefields, 
Succession, Collards. 1,000, 85c; 5, 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. 
shaw, Walters, Va. 

Cabbage plants, Onion and Collard plants. All 
leading varieties now ready. Prices parcel postpaid: 
500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25. By express, any quan- 
tity, $1 per 1,000. Satisfaction guarantee P. PD 

















Flat Dutches, 
> ge 
"Elisha Brad- 





ONIONS 
$1 per peck, delivered. Karl 
Cc, 





Potato Onion sets, 
Jay, Rutherfordton, N. 





PEAS 
Austrian Winter Peas.—Purity 98%; 





germination 





Duroc Jersey pigs, 9 weeks old, #7. Satisfaction guar- 


anted. Isaac Hill, Buladean, N. 


Good quality Wheat Straw for sale, $10 per ton 
f.o.b. Liberty, N. C. W. D. Staley. 


— 





AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD HOGS—BREEDINESS, QUALITY 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY. CURLES 
ECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 










Extra fine registered Duroc pigs, ten weeks old, 
weight forty pounds, ten dollars. Also gilts, sows and 
boars. W. W. Stedman, Moncure, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale.—Purebred Hampshire pigs, championship 
strain. Write for pedigree, catalogue, prices, Early 
September farrows ready for shipment at eight weeks 
old. Register in buyer’s name. Also three boars, 
eight months old. Address Fasfarm, Orange, Va. 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


~ Black ‘Mammoth.—Big black paying hog. Now time 
to buy. Surplus pigs pick from. Greensboro Nurseries 
& Stock Farm, jreensboro, a. ©, 

















TOBACCO 


Leaf oe sweet: chewing, 3 pounds 75¢; 
5, $1; $1.75.. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
$1.25. inited Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Gueranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing free. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. 0. 
Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: Martin Bank, 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; onceeh to kill 100 trees, $2 
Bo-k Ko Ko Co, Jonestown, Miss. 

















os 


“HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


RRS fib Ae a Eo at a Hit DOIN 
ny Wanted. —A housekeeper and cook. Box 284, Raleigh, 








ae 
Wanted.—Position managing large estate oF stock 
farm. Best reference. Box 95, Rt. 4, Elkton, Va 





%. er 100 pounds, $10.50; in lots of 1,000 pounds 
or more, l0c. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Colum- 
bia, 8S. C, 

RYE : 

For Sale.—Abruzzi Ba $1.50 per bushel, f.o.b. 

Hickory, N. C. W. P. Bowman. 





Seed Rye.—Home grown. Abruzzi and commoti 
tall growing. Fulghum Oats. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 

Abruzzi Rye.—Lots fifty bushels up, one ninety 
bushel delivered; limited time. Write for prices small 
lots. An varieties Oats. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Georgia. 








VETCH 


Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





oO. I. C. 
oO. I. C. pigs. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., belp 
you get permanent government position, Write 
immediately. 





oO. I. C. pedigreed pigs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, 
Tenn. 


~ Purebred O. I. 
Bedford, Va. 








C. pigs; pair $35. W. I. Owen, 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
ee Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 











= Crop Hairy Vetch.—Purity 97%; germination 
06%. Per 100 pounds, $16.50; ong lots of 1,000 pounds 
= more, léc. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Colum- 
ia, 8. Cy 


Big Bone Spotted Poland China pigs, 9 weeks 
od? $10 each. 2 Big Bone Spotted Poland China sows 
(ready bred), 18 months old, $50 each. Gary E. 
Pairey. Branchvi 8s. 


al 
Southern farmer, thirty years’ experience, knows an 
chinery; wants light job in country. Salary no obj 
Quiet home desired. Box 158, Phoebus, Va. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to La 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automes 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cor et 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free boo ville, 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nash 
Tenn. 


aan 
Wanted.—Reliable working white gardener for ay 
try place near Birmingham, who is familiar with ae 
growing of vegetables, flowers and shrubs - ee 10 
and willing to do the work himself and not expect % 
boss others. Give references, exper naan, ‘waes 
pected and number in family, Write Box 1591, 
mingham. Ala. 
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October 8, 1927 





York prices are used for cotton, 





you are now selling to men. 
Addres@ Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 29, 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 
Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 

Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.2190 $0.2250 $0.1470 $0.1261 
Peanuts; Nov 1 Spanish... 2.66.6. 06% 08%, SE ene ae 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.62% 1.65 2.35 1.14 
HOGS; GUerage; CW. iccncs sewevse 10.85 9.35 12.30 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 10.50 9.75 9.04 7.30 
Eggs, fresh firsts, BS. as uae cus 33Y 27H 3744 257 
BU; BRIER 0. onic ssa Sheek o> 46 43 44 284 
Corn, ‘No. 2 MER. UR. tk ven aees 95% 1.05% 19 66 
Oats; N62 White, OU. oes vice coe 51% 46 454 39 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ....2++4+- 17.50 18.50 23.00 17.40 


New 











FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 














HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


“Clerk Wanted at Once.—Well educated unmarried 
man with good reference; some experience preferred. 
If interested in application reply will be soon given, 
otherwise no ) reply. Woodard, Wilson, N. Cc. 

AOD ALS SP LA OI 


“AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 








Concord 








extracts, 
Car- 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
perfumes, toilet goods. perience unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. 
Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 

Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Easy money wearing free shirts. Be my local dis- 
tributor. Greatest values ever offered. Big profits. 
Fashionwear Shirt Co., M-1783, 1220 Jackson 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, on 4 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 

Agents $72 week. Bonus besides. Introduce finest 
line guaranteed Hosiery. Beats store prices. 126 
styles, colors. Credit given. Samples furnished. Auto 
to travel in. Write quick. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
4237, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have side line for 
you that will sell along with any line you may now 
be handling and make more money for you, provided 
Get full facts at onee. 














Dept. 











Concord, Ga. 








Chicago. 





No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
¢ral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be ogy oy Wwe furnish you with 


Gampla case, license and fre for 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


What You Learn 


After You Think You : 
Know Nearly 
Everything 


That’s What Counts! 


Prove it to yourself by 
writing today for 


“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 




















TheAmerican Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St, PETERBORO, N. H. 

























yA OLSTEINS 
. Dependable 














Superior in pro- 
duction, regular in calving, 
noted for size vigor, 
ent in profits retu — Holsteins 
are known as the most dependable 
of all dairy cows. 

Write for literature 


"Yne Biamaten Service 
NOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
330 Best Ohio Smmcet ” ‘Chicago, Illinois 




































| -HALL’S FALL REMINDERS | 
D H. HALL, former extension poul- 

try husbandman of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., makes frequent, regular cull- 
ing his first and most important fall sug- 
gestion for Southern 
poultry raisers. He 
says that those who 
think oncé a year 
should be often 
enough to cull will 
find themselves short 
on profits. Why? be- 
cause some hens will 
lay well for a short 
period, say six 
months, and then be- 
come non-producers while others will 
produce a year, and others longer, and 
a few or none will lay at a profit after 
the third year. Hence, the only safe 
rule to catch the “boarders” is to cull 
frequently. 





D. H. HALL 


Mr. Hall’s other fall suggestions may 
be briefly stated as follows :— 


1. Pullets should be placed in perma- 
nent quarters early in the fall. Change 
of quarters is likely to upset poultry 
somewhat and it should be done before 
the weather gets bad. 


2. Breeding cockerels should be given 
permanent quarters and allowed as much 
exercise as possible so that sturdy birds 
may be developed before the breeding 
season begins. This will help to guar- 
antee better baby chicks next season. 


3. Guard the flock against late “warm 
weather colds,” for these colds are liable 
to develop into roup and canker during 
the winter. Permanganate of potash will 
aid in keeping down colds—as much as 
will liz on the surface of a dime per 
gallon of water. A little Vick’s salve 
rubbed around the nostrils of affected 
individuals will help. Sick birds should 
always be taken out of the flock. 


HE GOT RESULTS . | 


ARMERS need to become more ac- 

tive politically. One of our subscrib- 
ers writes us: “I clipped some of your 
editorials and sent them to our Congress- 
man and told him he had better get right. 
He thanked me for the clipping and the 
next time he voted right.” Our subscrib- 
ers who are interested in promoting such 
policies as old age pensions and provid- | 
ing public hospitals service for the needy | 
poor would do well to send page 5 of last 
week’s paper to some member or pros- 
pective member of the state legislature. 























LEGAL NOTICES 


Statement ai the Ownership. Management. Circulation, 
etc., of Progressive Farmer, Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition. Publishers, The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. Editors: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Ed- 
itor, Oy. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Business 
Manager, John 8S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Owners: (stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
etal amount of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
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(23) 1047 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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Quality BEEF BULLS 
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QUALITY 
up-grade. 


by a REGISTERED BEEF BULL. 


| The following list of reliable North Carolina Beef Cattle 
Breeders are in position to supply you with GOOD BULLS 
at REASONABLE PRICES. 


Write any 


At FARMER'S PRICES 


PRICES for Beef Cattle—especially those that will yield a 


information. 















CARCASS—are now much better and are on the 
It will PAY to have your next CALF CROP sired 


of the breeders below for prices and complete 





SANFORD & 


E. H. HARRISON 
GAYLORD H. FRENCH 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 











Salisbury, N. C. 
wgrcininpicetts wine sie steht sae alee Draper, N. C. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


RICH 















*B. B. MILLER 
B. F. SHELTON 
JAMES-G. K. McCLURE, Jr. ...5.. ei ceccnoee. Asheville, 





POLLED HEREFORDS 









Speed, 


COP eee eee ee eee eee Hee Here eeereeeee 


zzz 
AANA 


















S. CLAY WILLIAMS 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS CO. 


RED POLLS 


ee es 










Winston-Salem, N. 
Toe ol nate wecweate Advance, N. 


eke) 


























* Sold out at present. | 
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CELEBRATED SHOW HERD 


Friday, October 14, 1927 


BUCKLAND HALL FARM 





Post Office 


NOKESVILLE, VA. 











DISPERSION SALE 


Owing to the recent death of Mitchell Harrison there will be SOLD 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 
















AT AUCTION the entire herd of 


including the 


On Vint Hill Farm at 1:00 p.m. 


Send for Catalog 


Railroad Stations 
HAYMARKET and WARRENTON, VA. 


— @ 














0. 1. C. HOGS ON TIM 






—WRITE FOR 
HOG BOOK 


THE MEAT AND 


RED POLL CATTLE “Sick breep 





Originators and most 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carotina, 


extensive breeders. 
Box 58, Salem, Ohio 











PUREBRED POULTRY | 








W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Mi 
Tenn : John 8. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Ruutler, Geties, Tex.; H. B. 

W. Kilgore, Ir, Raleigh, N. €.; C. L. Newman 
Raleigh, N. C.; I. A. Niven, TT . 
Jack Tate, Birmingham. Ala.; L. RB. Wiley. Birminz- 
ham, Ala.; H. A. Woolf, Birmingham, Ala. Known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security _ holders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscri before me this 26th Septem - 
ber, 1927. (Seal) 8. O. egg ene Public. (My 
commission expires March 28. 


: mca 





Single Comb White 
Jersey Black Giants 





LAYING PULLETSandCOCKERELS | 


Carefully Culled. Especially Mated Pens. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 














1 to 99 100 and over 
Leghorns (Tancred Strain) ...............- $1.75 $1.50 
bMS an c's Pod ewede adhe» sehdeds ps tenes, Cowgas ewer 2.00 1.75 


All from High Egg Record Hens. 


Gadeden, Di. 
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ards Policy has been. 
QUALITY fins? 
then LOW PRICE 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers lower than 
market prices—it always brings you the largest 
possible savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue 
offers you more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the great- 
est possible value at the price. You are sure of a 
heaping measure of quality—you are sure ofa 
full dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a low 
price. We do not put cheap inner soles in a shoe to take 
ten cents off the price. We do not save in the weight of an 
automobile tire to meet low prices made on inferior tires. 
We try to sell only honest, reliable merchandise,—the 
kind of goods that will stand your inspection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower a 
price five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! It 
takes vast resources and skill to maintain quality and 
quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible quantities 
—and paying cash. Cash always buys cheapest. Goods 
bought by the dozen cost less than goods bought one at 
atime. We buy by the car load, by the train load and 
pay cash to secure low prices for you. Ward’s savings are 
therefore real savings. Ward’s maintains quality and 
secures low prices for you through the vast buying power 
of eight million customers. 


Use your Catalogue 
Save on Everything You Buy 


You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing that Your orders are shipped 
everything you buy will prove to be of reliable quality. within 24 hours 

You may as well get a heaping measure of value for Your orders will be shipped within 24 
every dollar you spend. And you too may as well save eee ee tines Cae, Rahim. cha of 
on the price of every article you buy. So use your Cata- Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
logue. Take full advantage of the savings and the satis- eed aad oe ee A 
faction that may just as well be yours. tory to send all your orders to Ward’s. 


ontgomery Ward 


Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 








